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a sage its hopes of re-organisation. ~ >>. 
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argument of the Collectivists. 
= The third will contain an inguiry into the advantages and | in- 
—~. conveniences which the Collectivist system would present, if it ever 

- game to be realised, and continued to exist. eae 
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PREFACE, 


eRe 


Tan tciginal® title of this book is Socidisme Collectiviste et 
Socialisme Eibéral : Z i : 
bed, e~sconvineed Socialist myself T confess that M. Naquet’s 
bool “ads me as a Most concise and valuable contributi tion fe~ 
“the discussion of the social question. “I felt that the scientific % 
in which M. “gr % attempts the confutation of Collec 
‘doserves full corsideration at the hands of English & a 
vom those {nterested in the topics with which the” 
z ative the appearance of this translation, in making w. 
not allawed tke commentator to usurp the functions of th 
toy My chief aim has been to reproduce the thought 0 
jutuor, aad not to add any meretricious embellishments of Dy 
wa. mn 
Ws annot conclude without expressing my very sincere thanks to. 
es Larpent, whose counsel greatly lightened my task, and who 
“ay compare my translation with the original, 
WILLIAM HEAFORA, 


4y “il, 1891, - 
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ere 
INTRODUCTION. — 


Tae Papffectivists, through ‘the instrumentality of their diffe ont 
yriters, foremost amongst whom Karl Marx desegves to br- placed, * 
on account of tie yignur, clearness, and precision of 4’. criticism, 
have indulged iw violent attack upon the existing--ystem of 
society—an aftack which, despite the numerous ,20d fundamental 
erveta with which it abounds, is none the less Rowerful, and is 
ef titled none the less to a serious examination. : 
“Their doctrine consists quite naturally of two part&—the one 
* critical, and the other organic, embodying a plan of scial ro- 
orgaftisation. Concerning this latter scheme the fathers, offs 
Colectivism—Lassalle, Marz—are sober in their details. Thy. 
~\confine~hamyelves to an impeachment of modern capitalism, and. 
\is only through occasional glimpses that they exhibit to.us 
air ideas on the future of society. Itis to their Sommentators—~ 
Seville, to Schiffe—that one must have recourse in order to 
azaint oneself with the ideas of the school as a whole. . 
Both parts- the criticism and the plen oF organisation—lep? 
nemselves equally to a scientific refutation, and necessarily sq, for 
. tke two parts hang together; and the one cannot be false’ unless 
',che*gther is likewise false. Let us add, however, that the scheme 
af y constp>sCion raises by far the greatest of all the objections. 
re Uae. ots points on which Collectivist-Socialism is essentially 
Teoag, thy (gh the fact is ignored by its devotees—and this, too, in 
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spite ot its constant affirmations of matertalism—is tliat it acts 
~ practically‘as a religion. This position, if quite logical on Uu\par 
~-f the Christian Socialists, is absolutely illogical on the part of the 
“UO xctivists, : a 

Tt is clece that if we start from the idea that there exists an 
immanent justice, and if we believe that, by the working of some 
universal law, everything must finally result in good, it wile 
_Sufficient to demonstrate the existence of evil in order to b~ justi- 
“fied in concluding th¢t there exists an efficacious remedy. 

But when one adm ts neither immanent justice nor providence, 
nothing remains to prcre that it is possible to remedy the imper- 
feetions one discovers in nature ; nothing is left to prot< dl at these 

Amperfections are not inherent in the very nature of Things, and 
are Int in accordance with the laws of the universe ; rfothin,, that 
vouches’.*he conclusion that it is possible to surgstitute, for tho 
social aystén. the Sovialists so righteously“ epeunce, a syateni 
which wo be better, es oS 

Tho general low of the universe, without doult, grievously 
wounds that #%ntiment of justice which, with the progras of” 
civilisation, kas slowly gained possession of the human mind, ap! 
which does” not seem to correspond to any actual reality outside 
manking” 

pis general law may be summed up in that precept, as terrible 

“ait is fatal,—Eat one another. 

“ Throughout nature, the strong destroy the weak, the™ great ae 

vour the small, 
-~ This-rule everywhere prevails, even in the mineral king 
Place in a glass receptacle a saturated solution of any salt, putf. 
therein a large number of undissolved crystals of Ahe-same s~ 
taking care, that the crystals are of varioug sizes, Close t.. 
receptacle, expose it during several years to the changes of the 
seasons, and yuu will discover that, by a mechanical process, the. 
operation of which can easily be explained, the largé crystals ~ vill 
have become larger, whilst the small ones will have dir Nishe’ 4r- 
volume or entirely disappeared. ° - nee A 
A terrible competition is waged in the vegetable 4” rid, one 
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Plant stamping*out anether. The animals devour the plants, snd ° 
devou ‘other. Man himself, after ages of cannililism, stall » 
“cvwurs the animals, and probably always will devour thema 
Where, then, can we go to find the principle of the righ? to lie? 

. Assuredly not in nature, since it contains not a trace*of seich 2 
principle. . 7 

ety dod sultan arrangement of things exist at all? 
To mu a sheep in order to eat it violates the idea we form of ; 
justice! and ovérthrows the principle of the right to live—at least, 
so far as Animals ares concerned. Yet we cannot give up eating 
if we want to live at all, and we cannot grstain life except with 
dead Bodie Our life is bound up with the destruction of thou- 
_ sands of‘lizing beings, animals or plants, and, similarly, there is _ 
nothif to show that atmong human aggregations some of the im- 
perfections which distress us are not inevitable. 5 
Man, by this tact-atone that he is the superior among beings, 
raises his mind to. cOaceptions which—since they are absolxiC—have 
nowhere any objective reality, and justice might very well be one ~ 
_Of thexg subjective conceptions, It is quite possible that this idea 
mfy'be ong of those which can never step outside the domain of 
imagination ‘into that of fact. No doubt it has not been demon- 
strated to be so, but the contrary idea equally lacks demonstra- 
tion, and the fact-that we find it certainly impossible to realise 
our ideal in many cases, notably in the question of food, leayeq 
4he stagc’clear to those who maintain that the same Dowerlessnéss 
Tits equally our efforts in many other matters. . 
Br ai not enough, then, for the Collectivists to establish thas the 
“nuayty existing to-day is bad. It would, moreover, be necessary 
for them to proye that it is possible to establish “@ better society 
on the ruins o the old, and that this new society would bé 
efarged with abuses and injustice than that which it would or 
superseded, : 

If.they cannot prove that, all their criticisms, for that very 
reage 4, bey~“ae mere declamation, and remain a dead letter. 

‘tris incymbent, therefore, upon those who do not wish to pro- 
néuce aa“ nconsiderate opinion, not only to weigh the obiections 
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COLLECTIVISM AND THE SOCIALISM 
OF THE LIBERAL SCIIOOL: 


‘A CBITICISM AND AN EXPOSITION. 


—— 0 


_BOOK I 
Analytical Exposition of the Collectivist Doctrine, 


101 
IN ONE CHAPTER. 


TDE CRITICISM BY KARL MARX AND HIS SCHOOL OF THE 
CAPITALISTIC SOCIETY, 


* 

Tux principal work of Karl Marx is exténded to a great length, 
and developed in a very methodical manner, It may, however, 
be rather briefly summarised. In fact, although the authe# 
‘*hought”it-useful, in order to demonstrate the cxgetness of his 
pfopositions, to enter into a crowd of algebraical illustrations, 
thers latter are useless tg one who wishes to confine himself to an 
tXpsrition of the leading features of the system. 

Marx, thereia agrecing with the orthodox pontical cconomy, 
admits that all'objects the fruit of human laSour have two kin 
ot value—their value in use, otherwise called the” utility waich 

‘they derive from their individual qualities and from the services 
whioh can be derived from them—and their value in exchange, by 
virpes of yich, objects whose use is different—and for the very 
‘Yeagen.tbat, their use 7g different—may enter into equivalence and 
Vevxchanged one with the other. 


aa zetivism and Soctalish 
: r 
nA coat, a pair of shoes, a hat, a pound of meat aye een iI 
which aré serviceable to man cither as-clothing, or as Soo From 
rthis point of view the ong article gannot. ‘be ‘substituted for the 
other, “A coat cannot take tha place of a pound of. aneat, any 
more thei. a pair of boots ean be used in the stead of a‘hat. 

“But if I “have two coats, one of thém is useless. to” Te. If some 
one else has two pounds of nieat, he will not “waut to éat more- 
than one, One of us lacks an use-value, the meat; the-other i is 
without another use-value, a coat. It js just.at this moment that 
the exchange takes place. I give up the eXtra coat to some one 
who has a pound of nat more than he can eat, and this individual 
,yields me his meat in return. Both of is gain-by the “1 “ransaction, 
each having relinquished something aotually: usélebp~to himself, 
and obtaining some object for which he felt an immedia’, need. 

. Before the exchange took place, one of us had nothing te eat, and 
the other had not a coat. After the exchamge, however, each of 
us hag found what is necessary for his protéctign against the in- 

* clemency of the weather or to nourish his body.» 

The question now arises—-in what proportion will this exchange 
be transacted? It is at this point that~the idea of exchange- 
value or social-value crops up. “That idea may be defined as the, 
proportion according to which exchangeable objects, that is to say, 
articles of commodity, will exchange one with another in the 
-sational market, or in the market of the world. : 

As, however, it would be difficult, if not impossiblesto ¢ establish 
the equivalence of one commodity in gelation to all others, the 

. process adopted in chemistry, wherein ‘a certain body is chosen a as 
the standard by which to establish the equivalence of alt the 
other bodies, if fadopted i in economics ; and a special commodity is 

opted—mouey—as a common measure of value to aot as- the 
means of exchange, circulation, and payment. : 

So far Karl Marx is simply an economist who analyses with far! 
sighted profundity of mind the laws that regulate~human so-iety. 
‘he same observation applics to him in his studies, Tne ary 
circulation, the development of credit, ete. 

His divergencies from the orthodox political economy bygin 
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wsen hé ¢laima to lave discovered not only a relative bufan 
absoly—tn sure of value, : 
value—“by which we pican exchange-valug, unless otherwise, exam 
pressly ‘indicated—is measured ,according to the schoolSf Marx, 
by, the quantities of human labour necessary for its, froduction. 
If it takes gix hours’ laboursto take a pairs of shoes and twelve 
hours in order ta*make a coat, a coat is worth two pairs of shoes, 
“or, expressing the same thing m terms of money, the cost, the 
price of thg coat will be twice-that of a pair of shocs. 
The value of gold,tlike that ofsevery ether commodity, is what 
it has gost to produce it, If we admit, aga hypothesis, that the 
“extractioMol, & gramme vf, .gold costg.six hours of humay labour 


. and if We eTgE to, take arfranc as representing the value Qf one 


third ct thig-amount, the statement that an object’ is warth a 
franc ja tantamount to saying that its production has entailed as 
much lapour as was necessary to extract’ the third of a gramme 
of gold out of the mine, in other words, two hours’ labo. Ac- 
cording to Mayx, it is because the object produced has used up the 
same quantity of labour as the extraction of a gramme of gold, 
atid solely for that reason, that it can be exchanged for that 
quantity of thg precious metal, or is said to be worth a frane., * 
* "After having laid down these premises, the foundations of which 
we shall shortly examine, Marx studies the formation of what he 
calls surplus-value. 2 pi 
© A capitetist employs a certain fixed sum in purchasing objects, 
and these he converts, exports, or warehouses, He afterwards 
sells them when they have gone through one of these three pro-~ 
cessés, and the amount realised by the sale excecds what he had 
expended for the purchase, even adding the expeézises incurred in 
their conversion, warehousing, and exportacion, This excess 
fae selling price beyond the amount at which the articles weye 
a purchased represents the merchant’s reward, the profit, the surplus- 
vals, and this profit, unless it is eaten up by the capitalist in the 
sati“actior” of his personal wants, will be added to his former 
“capitol, will cause it fo increase by so much, and will become in 


itgvvurn ® fountain-head of fresh surplus-value. 
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“Where does this snrplus-value come froin? 
~ If, on the market, there is always an equalityeer—en_th the 
-values exchanged, the commodities gold by the capitalist will ont oniy 
be wortu what he has paid for them; and as he cannot sell them 
beyond fagir: value, the sale price equals the purchasing price! 
The merchant will get back his money, nothing more_and, nothing 
less, He disbursed a hundred pounds in order to procure them, 
he recovers a hundred pounds in selling them, and not~ penny 
more, : eee 3 
It cannot at all be supposed that on the market there exists 
‘any difference tendins to the advantage of the buyer, orto that 
of the seller, or that the vendor has the curious privilege of 
selling his commodity dearer than it is worth. Moxeover, if it 
’ did ‘exist, such privilege would not in any way explain “the 
economic phenomenon analysed by Marx. What is a purchase 
for one of the contracting parties is a sale fomthe other ; ‘and each 
of thém is alternatgly. buyer and seller. If, therefore, the man 
who exchanges sells above the price, and if this, too, is the 
general rule, he has similarly bought above the price when he 
was a buyer, and thus the end of it all is that the two differences 
are compensated. Instead of buying a commodity for a hundred, 
pounds to sell it again at a hundred, he lays out a hundréd and 
ten pounds in buying it, aud. gets back again a hundred aud ten 
\ selling it. he proportion of equality still remains, and no: 
where does asurplus-value make an appearance. im si 
Let us even suppose that one party has succeeded in deceiving 
the other, and has got more for his commodity than it was worth ; 
even that docs not explain the surplus-value. The deceiver 
becomes enricifed, no doubt ; there has been a change in the dis- 
+xibution of riches but, after the fraud is transacted, society is 
neither richer nor poorer than before. The sum of existing valu2s 
has, not varied; it has only. changed hands. A robbery has been~ 
committed ; there has been no new production of 7alue, ¢ that is to 
say, of surplus-value. 
What is.it, then, fhat can indeed prodtige the saceiluagaaat! 
After having deduced the impossibility of making~out that 
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surplusyalue is derivable from the process of sale or apurchase, 
th+=§ to say, after having eliminated the hypothesis according to 
which surplus-value would ovtain its origin Trom the civeulation” 
of commodities, Karl Marx adds as follows :— ~ 

“There remaing a final supposition, in other words, that the 
transformatfn pmsececds from the use-value of the commodity, 
that is to say, from its use or its consumption. Now we are 
dealittg “with an alteration, an augmentation of the exchange- 
value. In ‘Order to obtain an exchange-value from the use-value 
of a commodity, it would be necessary for the man with money ta 
have t*« ood fortune to discover, amidst the cirenlation of 
sormmodittes, and on the market itself, a commodity the use-valué 
of which fmght. possess” the peculiar virtue of being the source of 
exchange- value, so that to. consume it would be to realise some 
labour, and, as a cousequence, to creaté some value. 

“ And in reality*the man we are dealing with finds upon the 
market a comntodity endowed with this speBific vinkte; which is 
called the powér of labour or labour-force. 

“Under this name we must include the whole of the physical 
or Mntellectual faculties existing in the body of a man in his living 
“personality, and which he must put in motion in order to produce 
useful ‘things. vt a 

‘One step more in the analysis, and the idea of the great German, 
Bocialist will. appear in all its perspicuity. 

Yalue is the representation of labour, and can only be produced | 
by labour, : 

But, in order to work, two things are necessary: the labour- 
force, inherent ih man, and the elements, instrsments, or raw 
materials by which, or upon which, labour car~be exercised. 

Now, in the capitalistic society, labour-force is*not foun 
‘the possession of the self-same individuals as those who own ahs 
cloments on which, or the means by which, the labour has to be 
employed, AVhe labour falls to the lot of the worker. The rest 
belongs tg that of tho capitalist. a 

fAnd | asthe capitalisfcan no more produce without labour than 
» ) Karl Marx.’ Capital (French Fiition), p. AA. 
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the worker without the raw materials or the instraments.of pro- 
duction, a coutract on the market is freely entered into befw°o 
these two individuals. a , 

© The werker sells for a limited time his labour-power to the 
ear.talist. ‘The latter, after having bought it, makes use of it as 
one does of any. other use-value that one buys,in consuming it. 
Now, the way to consume this labour-force is to make if, work.- 
He therefore scts it towork, and to him belongs the Value it creates. 

We have now to examine what is the value of this labour-power, 
and what it is able to produce. ; 

hore is one fact which is undeniable, namely, the* ran can 
produce more than he consumes. If the case were otherwise no 
accumulation of ‘wealth would have been réalised, and no progress 
would have been possible. x 

Now, as, according to the Marxist theory, a thing is nevér worth 
but what its production has cost, this law applies to labour-power 
as to all the other commodities. 7 

What does it cost to produce labour-power ? 

The totality of all the objects necessary for the sustenance of 
the worker during the time he has parted with his activities, 
augmented by what I purposely term the restoration of the worker, 
that isto say, by the cost of reproduction, in other words, the 
maintenance of the family during the same period. i 
' Let us hypothetically admit that the daily sunt necessary to 
secure the maintenance and reproduction of the worker is four 
francs. The labour-force, or thé wages that pay for it, are, there- 
fore, worth four francs, The law which regulates value does not 
permit the wag to raise itself above that amount, This limita- 
-tion of wages to te amount ‘absolutely indispensable to the 
worter in ordcr to live and reproduce himself, proceeds from an 
unconquerable law, one which Lassalle has called the zron law. > 

Let us continue this supposition by admitting that, in order to 
earn the four francs, six hours of effort, of humarm laboux are 
needed, and that the worker only works six hours. The wage 
will just simply be refunded ; not an atom of supplementary value 
will “be Coated, and no surplus-value will be produced. - 
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But if, instead of working six hours, the worker works twee, 
aad if he gives to the capitalists, beyond the six hours of necessary 
work or paid labour, another“six hours of supplementary work, or 
unpaid labour, that is to say, of surplus-labour, he thug entirely. 
creates a fresh value of four franes, which belongs to the capitaljst, 
and goes todncreqse his capital, and constitutes surplus-value or 
profit, oe 
Karl Marx aster this shows how the capitalist, in consequence of 
competition, and without, on that account, any reproach being due 
to the individuals who are subject to the law. which regulates the 
economic relations, and which the capitalis™is nnable to evade, is 
always obliged to aim for the continual diminution of the necessarx 
labouw inés relation with surplus-labour ; how he is compelled to 
strive to obtain every day a greater proportion of unpaid labour, 
aiid how, in short, he realises these ends either by prolonging 
the labour-day whéa the law does not step in to limit it, by 
increasing the ‘tensity of labour, or by augmenting its Produc- 
tiveness by m@ans of co-operation or of machinery. But all these 
awe secondary developments which, though indispensable in a 
complete aud masterly work like that of Marx, have no need to 
oceupy us now, They do nof bring any fresh light to assist us in 
understanding the doctrine we are analysing. 

- Thus man, being endowed with a productive power superior to 
“his needs of. consumption, can create more wealth than he destroz3. 

On the other hand, in consequence of the differerce that existe 

between those who own labour, and those in whom this labour- 
force resides, the latter are obliged to sell that commodity at 
what may be properly called its value, that is to say, for an exact 
cquivalent of “he consumption necessary for the worker. The 
excess in production over consumption belongs hepceforth tothe 
capitalist, who thus sces his fortune increase day by day, whilst 
the worker never succeeds in appropriating to himself—beyond | 
what is strictly necessary for him to live and reproduce himself—. 
the smallest particle of the values he creates. 

es Advageing still further, Karl Marx lays down that the conse 

quence of machinery is to develop every day, more and.more, the 
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wet enterprises to the detriment of the small, to expropriate 
“@oadually the worker who owns the instruments of labour, thea 
%he small tradesman -and, finally, tbe middleman, to the advan- 
tage of fhe great capitalist—the“number of those owning capital 
‘thus acquiring a tendency to rapidly diminish, while the wealth 
of those who remain capitalists increases, and the number of paid 
workers, on the contrary, incessantly augmenting. PY 
Marz, as wo have said, does not impute any blame for this state 
of things to the individual capitalists who are under the fatal Jaws 
of competition. He recognises, moreover, the utility of capital, 
and considers the capalistic era through which we are passing 
asa necessary phase in the development of society. But.he none 
the less holds that, on the whole, capital is evolved the preju- 
dice of Inbour, and constitutes a great spoliation. is 
The chief of the Collectivist school foresees, it is true, one objeé- 
tion. In order to produce a primitive surpltsyalue, there must 
have béen an accumulation anterior to that suralus-value, and. 
this accumulation may haye been, as the economists contend, the 
fruit of labour, ( a 
But this objection does not in any way incommode him. By 
means of an assemblage of facts often convincing but always 
partial, and lacking in generality, he strives*to prove that the 
primitive accumulation was due to war, to conquest, violence,- 
comfiscation of property, to waste of the national property, and to’ 
the usurpation-of the common lands. He adds, moreover, that 
even if it were duc to labour, the fact would not touch his system, 
Capital being, in his eyes, a dead thing, and consequently unpro- 
ductive, it is clear that, according to these premises, the primitive 
accumulation mist have been promptly consumed and replated 
by gurplus-valug pure and simple, that is to say, by unpaid labour. 
Marx comes to the conclusion that all the instriments of labour 
should be common to all. The soil, the mines, the tools of all 
kinds, the raw materials, the means of storing and. transport 
would all appertain to socicty. ‘The only things that woula ‘be 
personal property are products intended for-individual constimp- 
tion, the tools that one can handle without the co-operation o1 
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others, or any mechanical aid—for example, a needle—but und“, 
tho proviag that none of these-things would be made use of i 
order to perform labour for witch #remuneratéon would be 2 sought. 
“Society would thus be substitZted for capitalistic industry for’ 
the. production of all useful objects, which would be placed at the 
disposal of the congumers in the general storehouses. 
. How would the products, thus created, get afterwards into the 
hands dt the consumers ? : : 
_, It is at this point that the modern Collectivist school separates 
itself from the old sentimental communism. With the old com- 













munists, _consumption, like production, was *o be collective. Ob- 
jects of lugury, or useloss objects would, according to their views, 
cease é0 be*produced ; and every one would freely take of all in- 
- dispensable objects as much as he desired. The doctrine was 
‘summed up in the motto, which Louis Blanc has made his own : 

“To each according to his needs, from each according to “his 
powers.” In’ a avord, one would consume as much as he ‘wants, 
and would work as little as he’ wishes. ; 

_ at is clear that such a doctrine could not be upheld by minds 
so powerful and so scientifically constituted as those of Marx and 
Lagsalle. ® . : 

To admit that doctrine would be to launch oneself into the 
chimera of labour made attractive and production unlimited. As 
eoon as gne zives up such fantastic premises, the notion will ne 
bear examination. If labour is an effort naturally -vepugnant t 
man, although existence cannot be conceived without it; if, more 
over, the products of labour are not, like the air, to that degree 
unlimited that everyone can draw upon them without discretion 
and tithout restricting the consumption of others ; if, in a word, 
work is painful and its products are limited, the absurdity of the 

metaphysical communism of “the end of last century and the 
beginning of this must be apparent to the eyes of the least obser- 
vant, Laasalle“and Marx took care not to indulge in such dreams. 

W<n1- these great thinkers, whose ideas we do not entertain but 

.to-whose groat intellectual power we pay our homage, consump- 
— ought to coftinue the same as it is to-day—personal, free, 
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“Tinited by.the labour of each individual. The only difference is 
that—capital, being no longer in a position to deduct, as its profi, 
% part of production—-the objec*s produced would be more @ oqnit- 
ably distributed. 

Mefallic rconey would be suppressed, at least for the purpose of 
exchange within the Collectivist community. Itavould be replaced 
by labour-notes, which would become the true and only money of 
the future. Each worker would reccive a certe‘n quantity of 
these notes in proportion to the duration of the labdur he fur- 
nishes—it being quite understood that this duration would be 
proportionally diminisiied to the extent of the sums representing 
the expenses of general utility, that is to say, the expenres which 
are now provided for by taxation. s aes 

Let us make a supposition in order to determine these notions ; H 
let us ‘admit that a third of the total production is destined -to meet 
that category of expenses which may be desigpated by the name 
of “collective consumption ;” in that case, every -vorker who has 
given three hours’ labour would receive a note for two hours’ 
labour. 2 

Karl Marx, as we have already said, is not explicit on these 
points ;,and we must go to his commentators—to Deville, and 
Schiiffle—in order to know somewhat completely the ideas of the 
school on this head. 3 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE THEORY OF VALUE. 


Tae first objection that may be raised against’ the criticism, . 
Karl Marx rests en his theory of value, which is totally “oati- 
scientific. as 
According to Karl Marx, as we have seen, an object is strictly 
wérth what it has cost to produce, and_is worth nothing more. 
Ths conception is absolutely erroncous. The cost of production, 
if it, enters.as“an element in the fixing of value, does 80 only in a 
subsidiary manner, simply a8 a matter of. consequence, and leaves 
the chief and fundamental place to utility. 4 
" Dealing yi#“the economists who say that “the value of [a 
object is that which the consumer is willing to pa} for it,” Marx 
contends that this is simply a tautology, a vicious circle, as though 
one had said, “the value of an object is what an object is worth.” 
We shall presently see that, under an appearance of precision 
thaf*dazzles at the first glance, the definition of Marx contains a 
tautology identical with the one with wliich he reproachesthe 
«current political economy. a 
An object is dreely furnished by the hand of nature, say a fruit, 
wild game, g.diamond. We may suppose that it had cost nothing 
to tue possession of it. It presented itself at hap-hazard to the 
s _paesel-by who did nottscek it, and who only had to take it without 


labour, From the point of view at which the Collectivist school 
° Il 
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places itself —and Marx is very positive on this point—this object 
is-without value, : . tin 
© Yet who does not sce that irwil? have a value, and tha€ that 
value will be found in its scarcity, combined with its utility! and 
in the’desize; felt by a large number of human beings, to possess. 
its use-value ! a. 

Will the Marxist school contend that this is to stretch the-use 
of the term value beyond its proper seuse? Wilhit Bay uhat to 
receive the price of a diamond found without effort is equivalent 
toa robbery? But if such is the case, to whom shall the diamond 
belong? Who will have the right to make use of it? — ; 
« If there only exists but one diamond, and all the world-vants it, 
we shall certainly have to find out to whom it will lave to go, 
unless by a sentiment of equality we deprive everybody equally of 
hese, . 

Tha means of determining the one to whom he diamond shall 
appertain can be found only in the sum of the ~acrifices which 
every one will consent to make in exchange for it, otherwise called 
the price which it will suit the purchasers to pay in order to procu“e 
it. This price will constitute the value of the gem, for it camrt 
be admitted that the price—that is to say, a value—would be given 
in exchange for a non-value, 

It is therefore contrary to science to say that an object is with: 
out value if it has cost nothing to produce. This salgs good, no’ 
doubt, if the Chject is sufficiently general to be at the disposal of 
all, so that we can all consume as much of it as is necessary, with- 
out depriving anybody else ; as, for instance, the atmospheric air, 
or the water in the river. But as soon as the object no longer 
sufficiently abounds tg be at the disposal of all in unlimited quanti- 
tieSNt assumes a value, and that value is proportioned to its 

escarcity and utility, 

Thus, water which has no price attached to it an the banks of 
the-Leman, becomes of immense value in certain.regions of 
Western Africa where it runs short. There, the negro who Inows. 
the whereabouts of a well, even though it kc a natural weil, takes _- 
more care-not to reveal its existence than certainly we do in pre- 
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serving ig flagon of the most precious of wines. Wine, which is a 
product of labour, is assuredly worth less with us than water in 
these*anhappy countries. 

Sueh is the first error of the /collectivists in relation to value, 
The second they commit is of an absolutely different kind. ° 

IF it is not true,that every object, gratuitously given by nature, 
is destitute of value, it is not less false to say that every product 
“of huefn indugfry has some value. A product possesses no value 
if it is of n@ use to humanity. 

‘A man who would dmuse himself by breaking ice on the top of 
Mount Blanc, or of the Yung-Frau, would ertaixily accomplish a 
very troupiesome labour. Nevertheless, he would not create any 

«value, becamse he would not find any one who would consent to 
receive the product of such labour in exchange for his own. 

Marx, however, willingly acknowledges this. ‘ No object,” d< 
says, “can be a value if it is not a useful thing. If it is ie 
the labour it gmbodies is fruitlessly expended, and consequently 
does not create value.”? 

@erfectly true; but bow is it that the writer did not perceive 
that between the object which has a great utility and of which it 
is almost impossible for a man to deprive himself, and the object, 
the usefulness of which is fil, there exists quite a series of grada- 
tions? _ How is it that he did not see that it is for that reason 
ampossible to ider all kinds of labour as being equally prod==. 
tive, though’they are ‘subject to the sole condition*of not being 
entirely useless? How is it that he did not recognise that between 
the two extremes—the fantastic creature who breaks ice on a 
glacier, and the husbandman who causes wheat to grow—there 
ig a aeries of irftermediate workers, whose products are of various 
utility and involving values equally various? ~ 

Karl Marx lays down too marked a distinction between exchayge- 

Fvalue and use-value. ‘The two things are, it is true, different, but 
they are intiyftely connected. Use-value carries with it the 
dem#i for fis enjoyment and creates exchange-value. 

It Bappors, we knqy, that when a commodity of consider- 

; 1 Karl Marx. Capifal (French Edition), p. 16. 
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“ble utility is rare upon the market, and for that same feagon 
fetches high prices, the capitalists and labourers rush towards that 

“branch of industry “shich concryns “tself with its production be- 
cause such jndustry promises -hem great advantages.’ Doubt- 
legs, “in dotag so, they bring about a glut in the “produce, the 
price of which lowers for that very reason and_enters into equili-- 
brium with the price of other products, It follows, no doubt, as 2° 
result, that at the end of a certain time, and with everyt‘ing the 
searcity of which is not a natural necessity, the value of the 
various objects is brought back into sométhing like proportion 
with the labour the; have cost. “But this fact is sim} ly a con- 

sequence. The time expended in labour has become proportional 
to the value, but does not constitute the value. - The_ latter. 
remains independent of it, and has really no other measure than 

“she usefulness of the object and the greater or lesser demand 
wh. th is made for it. = 

The Socialists are, indeed, forced to agree with this to a very 
large extent. After having taken, in a general way, the time con- 
sumed in labour as the normal measure of value, Marx ys 
down the distinction between the labour socially necessary for the 
production of an object,and the labour actually expended by the_ 
worker for its production, 

“The time socially necessary for the production of commodities 
ithe time required by the work cxecuted with - average degrea 
of skill and“intensity, and under conditions which are normal, 
under given social conditions. After the introduction in England 
of weaving by machinery, it nceded perhaps half as much labour 
as formerly to form into a texture a certain quantity of thread, 
As for the English weaver, he still required tue same time to 
c*ect this transformation ; but, from the time this change occurred, 
the produce of the weaver's hour of personal labour represented 
no more than the half of a social hour of labour, and produced no~ 
more than a half of its former value.” oN 

The Socialists go further than this, and are led, aespite~them- 
selves, by the logic of facts, to recognise the existence>f a com: ~ 
posite lpbour which is nothing but a multiple of common labow=~ 
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They even admit that, by reason of the fact!that they will be 
more repugnant than others, certain kinds of labour will command, 
a price above the average, and“that-the law of Supply and demand 
will determine what the price will oe. The passage in which M. 
Deville sets forth that theory deserves to be quoted oN! 

“It is, in the same way, by exciting self-interest that we shall 
secure the performance of labour especially dangerous or re- 
Pognaetby ‘an increase being made in the price of an hour of 
ordinary labour. It will be laid down, for cxample, that four 
hours deyoted to thes¢ ungrateful tasks will be equivalent to six 
or seven hours of common labour. In all Ahis, moreover, there 
will be nGuning laid down arbitrarily ; the difference, for the same 
gain, between the time employed in ordinary labour and that 
employed in disagreeable labour, will vary in accordance with the 
supply and demand of labour belonging to the last category.” 

Tho fact: is, the measure of human labour does not exist. Aad 
it would be impossible to make of labour the basis of vaiue— 
socially considered—unless one possessed a measure of labour. 

4s regards steam engines such a measure exists. We know 
exactly how much fuel will have to be consumed in order to pro- 
-fluce a given result, and we may compare the results accordingly. 

Not so with man! Has any method yet been discovered by 
means of which it would be possible to measure intellectual labour, 
and state its eqpe-alent in muscular labour ? = 

Tf we “confpare the shard muscular labour whick lifts heavy 
weights with the labour that may be called extremely nice, such 
as that of the watchmaker minutely seeking, with his magnifying 
glass in hand, to bring together the machinery of a watch—which 
of then uses up iaan the most 3 = 

If we take the intellectual labour of the poct, that of th> 
mathematician, the labour, of the man who devotes himself to 
works of imagination or deduction—which of them. consumes 
most brain mast Ts it even certain that the difference in the 
amourconsumed is the same amongst all men who perform these 
diverse/ satsgories of Iahour? Can we not admit that the born 
pez who makes verses, and excellent ones too, as a pastime, ex- 
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pends sraeh less brain matter in reaching this result” than another: 
~person having no poetic g gift, who sits down to write a aoere 
poem? mn : 

This, is surely the problen. requiring solution before we can - 
até blis 1/ measure of value based on labour—a solution which 
‘we unhappily ignore to- day, and which in every probabihty we 
shall ignore for a long timo to come ! : 

Not braving any precise and fixed measure of, labour™ Seep 7 ts: 
duration, which signifies nothing, the disciples of Marx and Marx 
himself have been obliged to have recotirse, in order to find a 
measure for it, to te law of supply and demand, that i t is to say, to 
utility, 

To measure labour by its utility, after having mde of’ labour 
the measure for the value of products, simply amounts to taking 
“utility as the measure of value, - 

When the Socialists spoke about the suppression of metallic 
money and its substitution by labour-notes, they fancied that. 
they had brought about an enormous change; they have. nie 
changed nothing but words. : 

At the present moment in France the third of a pict of 
gold, or five grammes of silver [== one franc}, being the common 
standard, and the law of supply and demand making known the 
quantity of one of these precious metals for which the producers 
“Ze willing to exchange their commodities, value of thege 
commoditie” is expressed in a certain number of grammes of gold 
or silver, a 

To-morrow—supposing,the Socialist state of things realised then 
—the value of commodities would be expressed in hours of labour, 
But these hours themselves having been determ.ned by thelaw of 
“apply and | demand, absolutely nothing in society would have 
been changed, except the name of the measure. 

The economists are guilty of tautology in saying; “An objéct is as 
worth what its value is.” -Agreed! But Kar Marx commits 
another tautology when, after having said that the ‘zal of an 
object is represented by the number of hours of ‘ror: ‘which 
have heen required to produce. it, he is driven, in determi cg: 
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what this” humber is, “to say: “Labour is forth what it is’ 
worth,” es 

The fact is there are many notions which afc not susceptible of , 
precise definition. For example,‘sature does not show 4s, what, 
matter is. All that it exhibits are certain bodies. But alor'Zstgheso 
bodies so different xe find certain properties which are common to 
them all, notably Gravity. We then make an abstraction, and 
Amit. +t#at there is something common, somnething identical in 
them all, and to this we give the name of matter. 

Wo-Sbtain thus the following succession of ideas :— 

~ 


Bodies —Gravity—Matter. 


We take a stop:still further, we measure the quantity of matter 
by the quantity of gravity-—by the weight—and we complete ow 
series, which thus becomes — 


fodies— Cravity—Matter— Weight. 


Ke know, however, absolutely nothing of what matter is in 
,essence, ° : 

It is equally so, in the realm of economies, with value. 

pommeree and industry exhibit to us only one thing—com- 
moditieg. Theseecommoritics vary to infinity in their qualitaa 
and utilifies “but in all their propertics’so multiplie* and diverse 
there is one thing which is common to all—exchangeability. 

Our minds then rise to the absolute conception of some one 
thing which exists in all things, and we call this something 
“ valye,” in the fame way as in physics we have called “ matter” 
the abstraction made from the common and general | pr operties of 
bodies. 

Let us continue,the comparison, Suppose we want to meastire 
the quality of fester contained in a body by the quantity, of 
gravityewiehift it—not having ny means of fixing the amount to 
an abst” degree, we confine ourselves to a comparison of one 


Usdy with “another, and we take an unit for the mensuration of 
: b 
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gravity, an unit ot weight, viz. the weight of a centimetre cube of 
water At 4° centigrades. This unit we call a gramme. - 

~~ We proceed in the same manner Vith value. We compare. the: 
commodjtics on the market according to the property they have 

_ of intercha/ging one with the other, and in order to make the 
operation easy, so that the results therefrom may be always sus- 
ceptible of comparison, we take an unit of value, called 2: franc, 
which determines prices, precisely as we took an ait of wight: to 
determine weights. . The market place, with the law of suyply and 
demand, acts the part of a pair of scales,"and we have the two 
parallel serics:— : 


a — 
Bodies. Gravity. Mutter. . Wright. . 
Commodities, Eechangeability. Value, Price.” . 


“Karl Mary’s theory of vatue thus falls to the ground, and with ,. 
it, «Wwe shall sce in an after chapter, the economic consequences 
he derived from it with regard to the part played-by capital. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE IRON Law, 


Ws have already made known what Lassulle calls “the iron law.” 
It is the supposed liw in virtue of which wages are stiictly 
limited to the amount indispensable to the worker in order to 
live. and tg reproduce himsclf, without his being able, ina perma 
‘nent and general way, to raise himself above that amount, or to 
sink beneath it, ; 

W say, advisedly, in a permanent and general w: iy. because, wher 
one opposes a doctrine, it is only just to present it such ad it 
really is. mm 

The Socialists do not in any way deny that, at certain times 
“ang i in certain places, wages may sometimes be able to rise above 
“whgt is barely necessary, hey admit that, temporarily, they 

emay rise above, or may descend below, that point. The super- 
abundance of hands in an industry, combined with a slackening 
of the demand, may, according to them, cause wages to fall even 
delow what i jsrreessary to the worker for his subsistence, “at 
they recognise, on the other hand, that the inv¥‘rse result is 
oftel’ produced in consequence of an increase in the demand, com- 
bined with a falling off in the supply. But they think—and M. 
Jules Guesde, who has published a very interesting little book on 
the sabject, tells us so very clearly—that these are simply passing 
effects which do not in any way impair the accuracy of the laws 
Applied to the consideration of ccomomie phenomena extending 
“over a certain time and spread over a certain area, You only 
have, as it w oP, in these passing effects one of those innumerable 
series Or “FT Uscillations which, notwithstanding the swaying move- 
Niment a fhe waves of light or heat, for all that constitute purely 
reetilincal rays of light and heat, - 
19° 
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It is at this sta dpoint we must place ourselves in order to dis- 
cuss the iron law, a1] from which I am led to attach no very great 
Amportance to the statistics which’ aréplaced before me,-and whieh 
always [lave a special application to cortain limited areas, and-to 
periods no les limited. 

‘or instance, M, Francis Laur put forward. little while ago, 
in La Presse, certain figures from which it very clearly follows 
that the wages of the workers in Belgian mines,-have itvreased 
since tho last twenty years not only nominally, in money, .but 
actually as well, by their purchasing power; in a word, that the 
Belgian coal-worker eza procure for himself to-day, with 1 his earn- 

“ngs, more articles of consumption than twenty years ago. 

I take these figures of M. Francis Laur as correct, but I hold it 
as equally certain that they will not convince a single Socialist. 
I have not heard what M. Guesde has said about them, supposing 
he has read them at all, but I know what he would say as though 
Thad neard him say it. There is no doubt that he considers these 
facts as purely contingent, like one of those movements of oscilla- 
tion, the gencral effect of which is represented by the mean resu*t. 
It cannot be doubted that he would not attach any signification 
to such figures, A 

This question, of the iron law is, in fact, one of the fundamental 
notions of Socialism. 

“that law is correct, we ahodld have to write™ayer the labour. 
world, -transfdé“med into a social prison-house, the famous ine of 
Dante :— 


“ Lasciate ogni speranza voi chientrate, 


Rhis law says to the worker,—Uive up every hope of enriching 
yowself, Whether you are industrious, or view work of any sort~ 
with loathing, whether you are saving or spendthrift, the same * 

- result will follow ; capital will absorb all socially created sum surplus- 
value, and will only leave in your hands what is indispéusadle to 
keep you from dying of hunger. Even if the capitalists wished 
to act ot*erwise they would’not have the power to.dq so. The 
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inflexible law imposes itself upon us irrespegcive of all human 
volition, unless the social organisation steps "4 

‘It is clear, then, that, even if these conclusions were ,most 
strongly established, it would still remain to be prowed that 
Collectivism must be necessarily superior to the system we hgve 
now. Nor does it.necessarily follow, because « system is shown 
to be bad, that another may be better, nor even that it may be 
Sronsibtl to findea better. 

It- would at least remain, asa result of these conclusioris, that 
the detestation of the wage system would justify all kinds of in- 
vestigations and excuse every Utopia. 

But is fs dhe i iron law true? a 

Yea, it % true in a limited and contracted sense, but it is 
not true with the character of universality with which Tasealle, 
Kul Marx, and Jules Guesde invest it. 

’ In every period,of time there is a minimum consumption, +elow 
which no worker, and hardly any object of charity, will descend. 
Tf we take this minimum as the basis of the law of wages; the law 
iftrue, and it may be said that purely detail modifications, tend- 
ing either to raise wages or to reduce the price of commodities, 
do not exert atty appreciable effect as a whole. 

‘Bat the minimum consumption is not this anti of nourish- 
ment, incapable of compression and extension, and necessar 
corder. that th-“worker may live and propagate.. The fancam 
representing wages 7s subject to extension and compression, and 
Lagsalle himself, in order to lend an appearance of plausibility to 
his law, was obliged to say: “The tantum of subsistence necessary 
in a given timend under certain conditions,” 

NGw, this innocent addition to the phrase overthrows the whole 
edifice, and destroys the drift of the law. It .was, however, 

enecessary, for if it had been suppressed, the absurdity of the-pro- 
* position would have declared itself at onee. 

In_these gays the most unfortunate worker, even the poor 

wretcn who goes to the London workhouses when work is slack, is 
better Iddged and moxe substantially nourished than were our 
forefathers, when they lived by the chase, dressed tZemselves 
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ra : 
in the skins of . nimals, and sheltered themselves in natural” 
oaverns, z 
Without even going back so far, Te see to- day a Gorman -work- 
man, a ‘Belgian, or an Italian, content liimself with less wages than. 
a French workman, and in a still greater proportion, a Chinese 
workman lives on a salary infinitely smaller, far equal work, than 
that which’an American demands. These differences between the 
minimum consumption with which men are content, or wit) whiclt 
they have been contented in certain places and during certain 
peridds of time, constitute the clearest and. most absolute refuta- 
tion that can be mad¢ of the proposition of Lassalle. : : 
M. Jules Guesde, a strong supporter of this propositign, , foresees 
the objection and strives to refute it, 2 
If the Troglodyte consumed Jess than the actual worker” of 
to-day, it was because he did less work ; working less, he used ap 
his grganisation less, and in so doing, he had legs need: to repair it. 
The argument is a trifle hypothetical. If the Troglodyte was 
not employed in a manufactory, nor even at a tyade, it was, at 
least, necessary for him—by fishing, by the chase, or by gatk-sr- 
ing fruit~to procure for himself the fish, the game, or the fruit 
necessary for his sustenance. For that reason he-had to traverse 
considerable distances, perform enormous feats of walking, and 
bring hither from afar the game he had killed or the fruit he had 
gTuered. There is nothing to prove that the orfsaic combuation~ 
the hutan wear and tear required by these efforts, was less than 
that which takes place to-day with the metal-worker or the miner. 
Possibly it may be so, but the proof has not been adduced, and 
it is a singular mode of reasoning to base gne’s axgument on facts: 


which have not been established, tg 
M. Guesde will reply, perhaps, that neither has the direct con- 
trary to his thesis yet been proved. nA 


But, in these days! can he maintain that between Germans, 
Belgians, Italians, English, or French, such organic differences 
exist as would justify the difference in consumption vy the 
workers of these diverse nations? Will he contend thai in these” 
instance there is presented to us something analogous to what 
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occurs in two machines, one of which burns fore coal than the 


other in creating an equal quantum of horse-y/wer 7 


com 
He says as much so far Ls; 3 Chinese are concerned, and secks, 


thus to explain the very low wages that suffice for their seiatence. 
But here again he affirms and docs not prove. To do this it 
would be ‘nocessary to show the organic and physiological differ-_ 
paces which allow of this better adaptation of force. It would 


“have tbe established that if the Chinese consent to work for a- 


smaller salary, it is because their organism, as-a moro perfect 
machine, permits them to ‘produce a greater effect with a lesser 
expenditure of human ‘fnel, and to Better transform chemical 


‘action Mtg mechanical or intellectual ‘action, in which case this- 


peoplg woud become the superior race destined to overcome us 
all; and it would have to be seen whether all this, on the contrary, 
isnot owing, purely and simply, to the fact that, being less refined 
“and having more tnodest tastes, thoy content themselves) with 
much less than, our Eur ‘opean or American workmen; w hetfter, i in 
a word, their inferior consumption is a consequence of the greater 
perfection in their case of the human m: achine, or is nothing but 
a gesult of their volition. 

But M. Guosde docs not disturb himself with all these things. 
He has need of a law, and he lays it down, In the examination 
of facts he finds obstacles in his path, certain phenomena which 

mre at yariance“vith his law. But this fact does not stop~m 
oe minute, He makes some sort of hypothesis %o explain the 
disttirbing ogents; then, having presented to us the hypothesis he 
has made as a demonstrated truth, he gocs on his way. Never- 
theless, this hypothesis—with w hich, strictly speaking, he may 
indwige himself, when the question concerns the Chinese, on ac- 
count of the enormous distance which separates that race from 

,our-Caugasian races—can it be conceded to him infregard to, the 
people who inhabit Europe? 

- Where, then, has he found the organic differences, of which he 
speaks, vetween the French, the Belgian, the German, the Italian, 
and the Spaniard q 

At the most all he could say would be that it is ‘theaotion 9 of 
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the climate—that in warm countries. there is less need of heat: 
Aiving foods, and that, as a consequence, the Italian and the 
“Spaniard require less to cat and to drink than the Frenchman. - 
This ~vonld be tree on the one condition, however, that the 
Italian were employed in Italy or the Spaniard in Spain. As 
soon as they both come to Paris they are placed in ‘the sama 
climatic conditions as the Parisian workman, and physiologically 
require to consume as much, If they consume ess it is because 
what tho Parisian workman reecives is not the tantuin strictly 


nooessnny 10 snarvatain Life and to allow for his reproduction. - He 
reecives a stn superior to this minimum, seeing that the Spaniard 
“and the Italian transplanted at Paris are contented with a smaller 
salary, and yet live. 3 

In the case of the German and the Belgian the proof i is much 
more striking still, The German inhabits a country colder than 
France. It is the same with the Belgian; Bging in need of the 
same quantity of food as we do to build up againhis tissues and 
to produce the same quantity of useful labour, he requires -more 
foods of a heat-giving kind than we do, secing he has to struggle 
against more severe seasons. How, then, does it happen that-the 
Belgians and Germans maintain themselves on a Smaller amount 
if, as Lassalle, Karl Marx, aud Jules Guesde affirm, the sum which 
the Parisian workman receives represents the minimum necessary 
tC human being in order to live while producing a certain 
amount of force? 

M. Guesde, in analysing the phenomenon of wages, recognises, 
aswe have shown, that certain oscillations take place, that at 
certain moments the remuneration of the workman may be raised 
above the minimum fixed by the iron law, but that, as a set-off, 
it falls below that minimum, whereby an’ equilibrium is re-estab- 
lished. ¢ 

That the, remuneration should rise above the minimum is con- 
ccivable, but it scoms to me difficult to admit that it can go below 
it. To affirm that the salary represents an irreducible minimum,, 
and then to declare that it sinks down lever still, appears to me 
a singuld:ly vicious mode of reasoning, 
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_ This argument reminds me of the old nei of the woman to 
whom the devil had promised , one day to fully Accomplish the two- 
wishes she might prefer. 

«Show me the most faithful of all the lovers existing-at this 
mament 1” said she. 

The devil obeyed, and brought to her the pearl of love that she 
desired t ipknow. 

we Vor} well,” #he said. Then, after having well inspected this 
ideal lover ; “ Now show me a lover more faithful still?” 

The devil was caught, and was unable to grant. the second 
wish og ia ; 

The Socialist writer,it is true, gets out of the difficulty in a very 

ingenious m&hner, The minimum of necessary consumption is an 
average, and does not represent a fixed quantity for all individuals. 
When wages are reduced and fall below the average minimum, 
thero are certain nagures more robust, stronger, and more capable 
of supporting lopg privations. ‘These alone resist in such cases ; 
the weakly die, and the reduction of the population has the effect 
of faising wages and bringing them back to the indispensable 
minimum. 
* Theoretically the reasoning holds’ together, but the facts are 
decidedly against it, for we do not observe that tho rise in wages, 
following upon a peavy fall—a fall analogous to the one which 
tCok plage in the wages of, the cotton-workers during the War ut 
Secession in America—is preceded by one of those epidemics 
which’ decimate populations, as we should expect from the ex- 
planation of M. Guesde. 

“Moreover, thera ig an argument to w vhich, in my opinion, no 
reply fan be made. The consumption of luxurics—and J under- 
stand by this word the consumption of useless or hapmful things 
#-has taken root amongst the workers. - 

* T do not speak of alcohol, which is perhaps more a poison than a 
food, bubwhich is, after all, a food, and concern ch_sfiere 
may be some equivocation. | will only speak ° cs 


question is discussed whether tobacco is injyrfous or not. | S 
hold that it is harmless. Other, td it to‘ be the profounced 
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enemy of the hrman race, and there is.perhaps some amount of 
7 exaggeration on both sides; bnt ng physician, no physiologist, bas’ 
ever pretended that tobacco is useial, that it preserves health, that 
it facitates the organic functions, or multiplies muscular power. 
The least that one can say is that it is useless ; that it serves:to‘no 
purpose ; that it is a consumption with which one can dispense, : 

And, nevertheless, nearly all workmen smoke ; if they smoke it 
is because they can cconomise upon the consumption thac is userat 

‘and reproductive wherewithal to give themselves ‘the luxury of 
this unnecessary consumption. They would just as well, if they 
wished it, be ableto put in a money-box the pence which they 
spend for the purchase of tobacco. In a word, they receive: more 
than the tantun which is indispensable for life. Tk Collectivists 
will reply that the use of tobacco has become a necessity, and that, 
if that need disappeared, wages would decline. Such a contingency 
may be possible, and it is in-this that the iron Jaw is true, pro- 
vided that you limit its significution ; but it remains none the less 
established that the minimum consumption, which the iron law 
permits, is capable of indefinite extension, and allows the worker 
to create new wants for himself by means of fresh means of anjoy- 
ment, and to take a larger part every day in whag Malthus- has 
called the banquet of life. 

An argument, equally convincing, is suggested by the rest which 
Ke workers give themselves without thereto being compelled. 
The Parisiin workman who takes a holiday on Mor ay after. 
having done no work on the Sunday, the. lazzarone of “Naples 
who formerly struck work all the week, after having done a single 
day’s labour, demonstrate that the day, or the days, on which 
either of them worked haye been paid for beyond the 2mount 
required for their maintenance. 

«The story is told of a traveller passing through Naples duriag 
the reign of the Bourbons who, seeing one of the lazzaroni 
stretched near the door of a palace with his head in. the shade 
and his feet exposed to the sun, asked the fellow how zauch he 
had earned the last.time he had done apy work, 

The‘lazzarone indicated-a-certain number of tari and Latocehis 
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“But,” said the traveller, “if you had worked all the wegk you 
“would have been able to procurg for yourself a pair of boots.” 

“Tam not such a fool!” ieplicd the Neapolitan. “I should 
have. become accustomed -to them, and it would have been 
“necessary for me to always work to obtain others when the first 
‘pair would have be.n worn out.” so 

Such is tho iron law. A breach is made in it by the innumer- 
able savifigs- bonis accounts, which, in France, are opened by the 
working-class, by the sums, individually small, but great as a 
“whole, which that class saves and inivests every year, and also—as 

+ M, Paul Leroy-Beaulicu points out-—by the “war fund,” which 
the workIng.class associations bring together in order to subsidise 
the strikers. @If the iron, law were true, having the inflexibility 

that’ Lassalle and Karl Marx—by distorting a relative truth 
fornfulated by political economy—wish to attribute to it, all pro- 
gress:would have been impossible. The progress that has been 
made, whatever,gne may say to the contrary, in dress, in housing, 

and in food, afford the most crushing criticism that one can give 
of the iron law. : 

Thja we know for certain, that under given circumstances, with 
given customs antl fixed wants, there may be established a certain 
minimum consumption around which wages oscillate ; and there 
ig no doubt that from this position we may start in throwing a 
certain light on the reforms which, at the first blush, seem I> 
“portant, but which, made clear by that light, appear aiterwards of 
no valie. But between that point and the conclusion that this 
minimum consumption must be an organic limit at once incom- 
pressible and inexpansive, there yawns an abyss, and this abyss . 
will hve to be bridged before the Collectivists can place the 
scaffolding upon it to support all the consequences they erect on 
this shifting soil. ‘ a 
In reality the consumption of luxuries descends every day 
lower down into the social strata, it permeates the worker more 
and more, if creates for him new wants, and raises the so-called 
necessary *iinimum. : 

-fhe condition of the workman is improving. Labou* is no 
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lotiger that hell-on which is written, —“ Lasciate ogni speranza pn 
at the most.it is a purgatory frgm which, simply by the play of 
natural forces favoured by good tegislation, one can and should 
hopeo oscape, , 3% 


CHAPTER III. 
PRODUCTIVENESS OF CAPITAL—INTEREST AND PROFITS. _ 


Bestves thir erromconcerning value and the Jaw of wages, Marx, 
Lagsalle, and, before their time, Proudhon, have committed another 
error, still graver perhaps, on the productiveness of capital. 

« According to Marx, what he calls fixed cap#al, that is to say, 
non-movabte gapital invested in machines, out-houses, furnaces, or 
capital employed in fucl or raw material, only has the right, when 
the produce comes to be distributed, to be refunded the amount 
sunk¢h, and not to any interest or any part of the net produce. 
Capital in his eyes, and in the cyes of the Socialists in general, is 
unproductive ; labgur’ alone produces, and therefore should alone 
“gather the harvest 

If this be true, we may ask ourselves the question, for what reason 
would man have endeavoured to create capital? It is much more 
simple to tuke one’s rest and enjoy oneself than to struggle in 
order to build houges, to construct sheds, to put together machines, 
to extract coal from the bowels of the earth,-and to transport the 
same to places wherf industry requires it. 

‘The fact that man performs this labour shows, therefore, that 
such labour is useful, and that the sheds, furnaces, machines, the 
fuel that sets them in motion, the purchasing in large quantities 
of raw material, enable man to obtain a greater quantity of use- 
values than if he had-only been able to work with his ten fingers, 

Now, if they possess utility and augment the importance of the 
produce, it is absolutcly legitimate and quite just “that they, 
should first of all deduct a quota from it. 

M. Paul Leroy-Beaulicu, in his work entitled Le Collectivisme, 

“makes duthis subject an ingenious supposition. Admitting, he 
says, that tl machine were a living, intelligent, conscious, and 
‘free ting, no one would aispute its right to be remunerated for 
: 29 
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its efforts. Now, the situation is the same whether. the machine 

is able to live, reason, struggle, and treat for’ itself, or is only the 
prolongation, so to speak, of the man who has created: it and to. 
whon. it belongs. 

Certain it is, however, that on a purely metaphysical uses 
of justico one could reason forever, and heap up subtlety on 
subtlety, and -sophism on -sophism. But in the sonia order we ‘we 
have no right to indulge in métaphysics. a 

What we have to consider, in all things, is the general interest. 
This being go, the first question which suggests itself is;—Is 
capital under its Various forms useful? Does it increase prodac- 
tion, that is to say, the general wealth } os . 

To this question’ the answer is affirmative and wif-versal. Marx 
himself recognises the beneficent action of capital. He wishes to 
socialise it; but he does not want it to- be destroyed, and would, 
consider a return to the system of individual production of forme’ 
times as a frightful retrogression. = 7 

_ Everybody being agreed on this point, we may-now put a. second 
question : Capital being useful, is it well fo encourage its forma- 
“tion, that is to say, is it well to stimulate saving? | 

Unless logic is an empty word, the affirmation on the first point 
carries with it on affirmation on the second. We could not con- 
ceive a socicty which, judging a thing useful, and even indispens- 
‘hole, would refuse to push forward its produsniln in = 

This being so, what is the best means of stimulating the pro- 
duction of capitel? Shall we remunerate it, or deny it all 
remuneration? It would be puerile to stop to discuss a subject 
so evident in itself. ‘The best means is to remunerate it. 

Seeing that justice and injustice result no longer, so fal as con- 
cerns the modern philosopher, from some pretended decrees ‘of 
seme I know not what hypothetical providence, but from- *he 
general interest ; everything being just which subserves the in: 
terests of socicty, and everything being unjust which ténds to 

_ loosen the social bonds and lead man back to primitive savagery ; 
then, if capital is socially useful, if, therefore, it is well ‘to stimu- 
late if creation, and if the means of doing go is to remunordte it, 
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it is.clear that the remuncration of capital is just and legitimate, | 
because it is in conformity with he interests of the social body. 

’ Supposing capital were not ré.nunerated, who then would strive 

-to cause‘its production? A man would no doubt build a fouse 
to shelter his family and himself; but he would not meets his 
trouble in constructing another one. 

* All he woujg do at most, providing he was more skilful at that 
Hat of we than @t any other, would be to build more houses so 
as to exchange them. But that exchange could not take place 
except between persons owning certain equal values. Whoever 
could not buy a house would be obliged fo slesp under the blue 
sky, for none would consent ta lose his time in building dwell- 
ings whigh he sould not inhabit himself, and could not exchange, 
and all this for the sole pleasure of lodging somebody else in them. 

+i, If eindeed, this were done, we should no longer find ourselves 

‘within any economic category, nor even in’a position ‘to abey the 

dictates of Justice, We should be exclusively guided by frater- 
nity and charity. Now, it is superabundantly. shown by the. 

example of all-times and of every place, that if, exceptionally and 
at given moments, fraternity can accomplish great things, it is 
toe exceptional and too internrittent a sentiment to enable us’ to 
build anything upon it, : 

_ Proudhon contended that humanity, confronted during the ages 
with the dilemma, # Fraternity or Death,” has hever ceased f° 

answer, — “Death.” 

There is here some exaggeration in the picture of mankind pre- 
ferring rather to commit suicide than to help one another. But 
there is, nevertheless, a substratum of truth in it, and that sub- 
stratumeonsists in the fact that, whilst fraternity may become a 
considerable glement of social impulsion in certain particular 
cirgumstances, it can never become the basis of a sociat edifice. 

To take up again the hypothesis which for a moment we put 
aside,—if men were prohibited from deriving any interest from 
-eapital titty would not build any more houses except for them- 
selves or fortthose who would be able to pay them with capital, 

and the greater part of the population would thus be.reduced to- 
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the extremity of living in the open air. Not only decency, 
dignity, and material well-being would thereby be affected, but 
material production also.” A vic.im to the incleniencies of the 
seasc’8, man would be Jess able to labour, and would more often 
be ill; and, finally, though paying no rent, he-would be much less 
“wealthy than he is to-day. 

Prondhon, although the great enemy of inter i, recognised 
this in a certain measure. As long, said hea as the capiténsc” 
renders a service in lending his capital he ought to be rewardéd 
for it. But, he added, if by any civeumstance whatever I can do 
without this capit-l, there is no more need for me to pay fora 
service of which I have ceased to have need. - Nothing is more just. 
But Proudhon, who had pompously taken as his me+to: Destruam 
et aedificabo—* I shall destroy and shall build up again,” hhg, in 
fact, destroyed little, and built up nothing. We hope to show 
further on that the Collectivists have not done more in the way of 
reconstruction, But we should be anticipating in grappling here 
this side of the problem, which will be thoroughly dealt with’ in 
another part of this work. 

Here is a remarkable thing! Even the laws of physics them- 
selves make a-breach in the hypothesis of the unproductiveness of 
capital—a hypothesis to which, notwithstanding eternal protests, 
the entire history of mankind utters a long reply. 

“lf capital were unproductive and personal crort alone produced; 
all economy, all saying and accumulation would be ‘impossible. 
To endeavour to produce a labour equal to two, with a force equal 
to one, would be to give oneself over to the sophism of the inven- 
tors of perpetual motion, : 

If, then, there were no productive element outside~ human 
labour, the worker would with great difficulty produce enough 
day by day"to live upon during the morrow, although there would 
be reason to ask oneself,—how did he manage to live the first day. 

Man conserves, economises, hoards, or capitalises because nature 
from the first offered to him a gratuitous eapital—fru..; animals 
adapted for food, or animals whose strength he utttised. It is 
thanks to this capital gratuitously furnished by the earth that, 
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placed: in possessidh of a means to produce more than he con- 
sumes, he haa been able to save, and augment every day hy his 
efforts the extent of this primitive capital, and together an it. 
the importance of its production. ba 

Thus, until we shall have found, ag Proudhon hoped, 2 means 
of doing away with capital, or at any rate with the capitalist, it 
will be nec to remunerate the latter. 

“But isCnis renuneration so excessive as the Collectivists weed 
it tobe? Is it true that capital is an octopus by which all the 
surplus-value of a country is pumped out? 

We have here a veritable phantasmagoria “hich has led astray 
many mifidy, p 
» Propgrly sfeaking, capital is an abstraction. ‘The things that 
havé a real existence are the capitalists and the actuat capital 
they employ. i 

What is tho, position of these last? Do they roally get the 
‘whole of the profitof which their capital has been the principal 
productive element? This is certainly very far from being the case. 

Competition obliging every capitalist to content himself with the, 
least possible profit, the capitalist is compelled, in order to retain 
his cuetomers and the outlets for his commodities, to constantly 
dinfinish the selling price, that is to say, to leave to the consumér 
the greater part of that surplus-value which is ake spectro of Karl 
Marx and his folloWers. 

Now, the consumer is everybody, and as, in the very immense 
majority df cases (I beg to be forgiven ath on incorrect étyle ; 
immense by itself would:not suffice to express the extent of that ; 
majority), the consumer is at the same time a producer, the 
greatest part of the profits come back to the worker in an indirect 
way—if not in the form ’of higher salaries, at least in that of use- - 
values that are more numerous and better adapted to his wants. 
M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, in his refutation of Collectivism, has ad- 
mirably understood this, and excellently demonstrated it. 

EveryWody recognises that if, with the worker as with the 
capitalist, (here is an average skill, that very expression. indicates 


that individuals‘ are generally below or above such average. 
. Cin. 
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Individual profits are derived, above all, —leavimg aside accident or 
chance, and what Henry George and Lassalle call fortuity,—from * 

. that variety in skill which differe..tiates individuals. And con- 
cernin” fortuity we shall say nothing, because there is a contradic 

- tion between the theory according to which these benefits are 
field to be the result of mere chance, and the theory of Karl Marx, 
which makes it flow, according to a fatal law, from the very 
foundations of capitalistic society. - 

A workman employed at piece-work finds out the way to pro- 
duce things better and quicker than his companions. He obtains 
a higher salary thaw they ; there is thus for him an individual 
profit, A manufactnrer invents, it may be, a new macsine or a 
new arrangement in the workshop, which diminishes che amount 
of the net cost. Even in lowering a little the price of his e€om- 
‘modities, so as to augment tho sale, he gains more than his com- 
petitors. A profit is obtained ; a private fortune is built up. 

. These private profits subsist for the worker as well as for the 
capitalist as long as the patent, if patent thdze be, has not 
dropped and become public property, or as long as the method is 
not discovered. But patents do not have a very long existence. 
Trade methods are very soon found out, and thus, as every com- 
petitor is in possession” of the same trade. processes, the price of 
commodities fall until the moment comes when the profits of each 
ar€ once more brought back to the point thes were at before the 
invention, %:. the minimum which competition allows fo subsist. 

If there is a surplus-labour—to employ the expression.of the 
German Socialist—the greater part of it does not benefit the 
capitalist but the whole of society, and returns to the workman 
in a roundabout manner, and by that means ceases to be surplus- 
labour.” 

On the other hand, if the iron law is correet—and it is correct 
within given limits, and rather narrow ones, of time and: locality, 
taking as a basis an actual minimum consumption, which is in no 
wise an absoluge minimum—then the totality of taxation weighs 
down upon eupital. It is right, morcover, to recogrise that the 
Collec'ivists proclaim this. M. Guesde affirms it in his law of 
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salaries, and j rejects; with the most profound disdain, all idea of 
an ameliorajtion of the lot o& the workers by means of fiscal 

reforms, J 7 

Many, superficial minds will raise an outcry at-such an ase -rtion. 

They «will protest by pointing out the taxation on consumption 

" whickd weighs more heavily on the poor than on the rich. 
good tivist laughs at: these criticisms on our fal 
‘system, “If it ix true, in fact, that, at cach period—and fT tako 
jhe the economic truth, instead of taking the erroncoua affirma- 
tion of Socialism—manners, customs, the progress of” ort haye 
created a minimum consumption below whith sor” idividuals 
will consent, to descend in order to economise—a p ation which 
will be the sarce of saving—but below which mininum, or more 
correctly, below the salary which represents it, no one’ will con- 
sent to work, it necessarily follows that the worker eannot partici- 
pate in the public burdens, At most, the extent of these burdens 
weighs down ‘upon Kim in preventing the minimum consumption 
from being raised as quickly as it would be without them, But 
that is x general effect which the taxes determine, whatever may 

be their character and assessment. : 

+ Ifa tax is imposed on articles of primary necessity, salaries go 
up in proportion, and, in the last analysis, it is the capitalist who 
pays.it by way of repercussion. 

elf tho tax is cbllected directly from capital or from income, 
salaries go down, and the worker receives a sum minus what, in 
the ebntrary hypothesis, represented the tax.- In both cases he 
is able, with what he reccives, to procure for himself the same 
quantity of necessary objects, and us it is this, and not the amount 
of money given to him in payment of his work, wherein consists 
his real salary, one may say that the wage-winner is only very little 
affected by the assessment of the tax. The inequality of that 
assessment is very appreciable amongst capitalists. Of two 
shareholders living exclusively on their dividends one will be 
more ‘affected than the other by a bad division of the public 

burdens, ard may legitimately protest against the taxes which are 
imposed on various modes of consumption. But the wetker is 
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here protected by what amount of truth there is in the iron law. 
Doubtless he can be affected if the public burdens bc.:come heavy 
enough to fetter industry, because in that case the : social lite is 
injure”; but up to that point it holds good that, “whatever 
character the tax may assume, it is, in its integrity, taken freoom the 
sprofits of capital. In the last case itself, it is not the charac:ter of 
thétax, but solely its general quantitative import: which :may, 
in other respects, affect the worker. And it is proper to add that,” 
if in recenising this truth we yet consider it as subject to certain: 
limitatic “nits effects, these effects ought to be considered as - 
absolute— this? what M. Jules Guesde does—by the Socialis's_ 
who profess at the taw of wages is truly an iron law, ~ 

In France, actually 12 per cent. of the total production is 

absorbed every year by the public expenses, and this reduces in a 
large proportion the surplus-value of capital. M. Jules Guesde*has 
endeavoured to determine the proportion of what he calls surplus- 
labour, He reasons in this way: the raw Materials amount to 
4,941,000,000 francs, fuel to 191 millions, and ‘surplus-value to 
1,994 millions, Of these 1,994 millions, 980 are distributed in 
salaries, and 1 milliard 14 millions would represent profits. 
He thence draws the conclusion that, in an average day of 12 
hours, there are 5 hours 44 minutes of paid labour, and 6 hours 
6 minutes of surplus-labour, which would give, ag an average, for 
each worker, 691 francs of unpaid labour per amum. rae 

It is plait that all this galaxy of figures is altogether built up 
on the idca that capital is unproductive, that labour alone pro- 
duces, and consequently tbat all the produce should return to it. 

It is amply established that this conception is false ; but if it 
wore true, to examine the figures of M. Guesde would svffice to 
demonstrate their incorrectness. 

How does the French Socialist establish his figures about 
surplus-value? By: differentiating the sale price from the net cost 
of the objects obtained by industry. Though, whilst he takes a 
sale price which is exact, he takes a net cost which is erroneous, 
and thus throws back into the profit account wha. ought to 
figure fa the general expenses. 
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M. Guesde, in fact, only makes the raw materials'and the fuel 
figure in the gen’eral expenses, ” A better economist than he—Karl 
Marx—reckoned ¢ aymongst these expenses the maintenance and pay- ' 
ing off of the machines, which become worn out in the curse of 
their work, and cantiat be repaired or replaced by their own act, 
And these last expensvs, of which M. Guesde docs not take any 
acgount, arr | the ‘ouly ones. There are also the expenses of 
commission, broke ye, insurances, correspondence, travelling, de- 
preciation, bad Alebts, bankruptcies, expenses which would all 
bring down Ztfe real profits from 1,994 millions to a figure of three, 
four or fe hundred millions at the most, ‘o 

M. Paul &eroy-Beaulien, from whom we borrow the figures of 
Jules Ghiesde and their refutation, gives, besides, a proof more pre- 
‘cisely to the point than all those which can be deriyed from the 
most subtie reasoning. This proof consists in the figures, compul- 
sorily published every year, relative to the management of public 
companies, “ 

At Fives-Lille, for example, from 1880 .t2 1883—a period of 
great activity—the company distributed 720,000 franfes to the 
shareholders, on which the Revenue levied about one tenth. There 
remained, therofére, to the sharcholders, numbering 24,000, hardly 
660,000 francs to divide amongst themselves or nearly 27°60 per 
share. a a a 

“The works employed, in the course of the years 1880-1883, from 
five to six thousand workmen, If you divide the profit—that.is, - 
640 ,000—by the smallest of these figures, 5,00, you find that this 
profit corresponds not to 691 franes for each workman, but to 132 
francs ; the two last figures are wide apart. 

Take another example: in the year 1881 the 20,701 workmen 
employed in the coal mines in the Department du Nord received 
2,529,406 francs in wages, whilst the shareholders had only 
3,751,914 frances to divide amongst themsclves, or, rather, 133 
frances per annum for cach worker, instead of 691, -and this, too, 
without mgking allowance for the 10 per cent. deducted by the 
Revenue, which would bring back the figure to 120. M._ Leroy- 
Beaulicu quotes, with regard to this point, the following considera- 
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tions of M. l'Ingénicur Pernolet which, with his permission, we shall 
quote in our turn :— 

“The 20,701 workmen in question have had to give, in 1881, 
at the rate, at most, of 300 working days per arinum and 
ver workman, 6,210,300 days’ work, which were paid 20,549,406 
francs, that is to say 3:306 francs per diem.on the average for the 
different categories of workers. On the other har-th 2,751,914 
francs, patd to the sharcholders as the reward of, capital, correspond 
to 0-443 francs for each working day, that is to Bay, the total coal- 
mining exploitation in the Department du Nord maybe considered 
as having employed 20,701 workers of all kinds, who, réggiving on 
an average 3°30 franes cach working day, would have devoted, ol 
that amount, 0-443 francs to the creation, preparation, maimtenancé, 
renewing, and management of everything which constitutes the 
industry in question, all which things are risky at the beginning, 
unproductive for a long time, sometimes ruinous, but alwiys neces: 
sary to insure to the population living on that industry the regu- 
larity and the security of thcir existence.” 

These figures are perhaps optimistic because, taking into account 
the salaries and benefits distributed under the form of dividend 
they say nothing cithér-of the reserve funds, or of the percentages 
distributed to the managers, all which are equally taken from the 
general produce, and leave to the protit properly so called, accord. 
ing to these figures, 14°40, a larger part than M, Pernalet és 
cribes to it. It none the less remains that the profit, even if one 
considers it as absorbing the totality of that sum, only represents 
13-40 per cent. instead of representing 10350 per cent., which is 
the proportion we should have to deduce from’ the calculations of 
M. Guesde. 

This, too, is not all; this surplus-value, already so reduced, which 
goss to the capitalist; suffers other reductions still, One of thete 
reductions is duc to risk, What! risk? the Collectivists will say. 
And they will revive the declamatory utterances of Lassalle on 
contingencies, chance, and fortuity. o 

But yet, risk, besides the very legitimate part it plays i in society 
in stimulating production and progress—a subject to which we 
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shall have to-recur—deserves also to be considered as one of the 
elements of the problem wh" one is calculating the toll levied 
by capital on the total production of a country. 

In the Utopian idea of socialised production thero world be, 
according to the years, increase or diminution of produce ; but 
never would there be either gains or losses in the ordinary accep- 
tation we geteak to these words. ‘Therefore there would never be 
any risk, . 

But in our mode of production all capitalists do not become 
rich. Social capital, doubtless, goes on ceaselessly increasing, but 
much private capital is destroyed and annihiMted. 

Hence if, follows that one arrives ut a.false estimate from a 
generah point of view, though a correct one in regard to such and 
such particular case, when, from the profits of one capitalist, one 
endeavours—as, moreover, we have just done in reference to Fives- 
Lille and the coal mines in the Nord—to deduce the proportion 
of surplis-valug deducted annually by capital. 

* Mr, A,.in causing his workmen to labour twelve hours, becomes 
rich. “Just so, But Mr X, his neighbour, although imposing the 
same amount of labour on his men, becomes ruined. 

*< If, then, at the end of the year, one wished to form an account 
of the degree of social accumulation o capital, it would be need- 
ful, after having added up all the surplus-values produced by 


Messiengs A,B,C, . + « cte., to diminish thg fotal by all 
the minug-values resulting from the industrial disasters of 
Messieurs X, Y, Z, ete. : - : 


If this statistical labour could be done we should perceive that, 
as a result of those risks which the Collectivists never speak of, 
the ¢3tul amount levied by capital docs not approach the pro 
portion it assumes in the inflamed imagination of the Socialists. * 
* Doubtless there will bo inequality between the Capitalist who 
* will have sunken, and he who will have prospered, without there ever 
being the power to eliminate the clement of chance in these effects. 
Without doubt it will be permissible for the ruined capitalist to 
bemoan over what he, too, will call the anarchy of competition. 
But when one considers the workman and the proble:a of the 
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distribution of riches between labour and capital, these individual 
inequalities between the capitalist become of no interest, for the 

~ Workman has only to concern himself reasonably with one thing,~ 
viz, w. at falls on the whole, socially speaking, to the total social 
capital, and he has only to take such a matter into account in order 
Zo arrive at a more exact computation of this quantum. 

On this head, then, we find a new diminution—ane which, it is 

true, we cannot estimato, but which, for all that, is“aot less certain— 
“of the quota accruing to capital in production. If, then, we have 
just now charged M. Pernolet with making out a better case than it 
really is for labour,and doing injustice to capital in not taking 
into account the reserve funds and percentages of the managers, 
we find, as a set-off to that error, a counterbalanc’ whish out- 
weighs it, when, instead of taking into consideration a private 
industry, we consider the whole of the national industry. “In 
reality, M. Pernolet only calculated the profits in a prosperous 
industry, and said nothing of those which, duting the same time, 
have sunk, 

Are we at the end of all these abatements? 

Not yet. 

Outside what one may call the goneral expenses“of consumption, 
to which the taxes are aevoted, a society is called upon to create 
for itself a reserve fund. Fe ‘ 

A limited gompany which would realise no reserve funds would 
be rapidly reduced to disaster and bankruptcy. It would be the 
same, 4 fortiort, with society at largo. It is necessary to foresee 
the bad years, and the harvests rendered insufficient by circum- 
stances independent of human action. These reserve funds to- 
day fall upon capital. Karl Marx himself confesses it:— ~ 

“Moreover,” he says, “we must not forget that a part of the 
actual surplus-value, that which is devoted to the formation of © 
fund of reserve and accumulation, would be reckoned then (in a 
Socialist state) as a necessary labour,”? 

But this reserve fund may be more or less extended, and the 
interest of mankind requires that it should be much extended. 

“2 Karl Marx. Capital (French Edition), p. 228, 
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It may be limited to the provisions indispensable to pay off the 
existing capital and to ward off’a possible deficit of production in 
“bad years. 

But it may also be extended to new capitals destined % im- 
prove the fields, hitherto unexploited, of human activity, whether 
these fields are found in the human faculties, or whether, like un" 

_ cultivated, lardsror unexplored continents, they are yeb to be 
fertilised. 

It is towards that work of universal enfranchisement, and en- 
largement of the sphere in which mankind moves, that, at the 
prosent time, the greater part of the profits of Supital is employed, 
after deducting taxes and a fund for future eventualities. ~ 

“This -expense would be quite necessarily incurred, under 
pain of ruin, in a Socialistic society ; and one of the criticisms we 
shall oppose to that socicty will certainly be the difficulty of 
taking those expenses into calculation to the required degree. 
The Marsists, therefore, cannot consider, as one of the imperfee- 
tions of the society in which we are moving, the accumulation 
which provides for society. 

The only reproach that they may formulate to-day, and on 
which. discussion ¢s truly possible, would, therefore, be relative to 
that portion of the social produce which’Serves for the personal 
consumption of the gapitalists. : 

rks to that amount, we have just seen to what, point itis 
diminished by all the deductions to which it is, subjected, and we 
have fhe right to ask if it does not almost exclusively represent 
the labour of the capitalist, four—saving the objections of the 
Colléctivists—the capitalist works, and his work is certainly not 
the least productive. 

The labour he exerts is a labour of organisation, of direction, 
ata superintendence, the influence of which, on the Course of the 
undertakings confided to his care, is altogether decisive—decisive 
to such a degree that one may lay down the aphorism: what the 
man is‘worth who directs so much is worth the business. 

‘fo determine the most advantageous conditions of labour ; to 
have the mind always on the watch to surprise, so to speak, in 
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their flight, all the new discoveries ; to inform ‘oneself sufficiently 
well of the state of business so is to buy the raw materials in 
good condition ; to know how to ercate outlets for oneself without 
mult.plying beyond measure the advertisements and their costs— 

. these are the masterly qualities which play a decisive part in the 
Success or the reverse of the things that one undertakes, 

Therefore, place faco to face two sclf-same 2dustries started 
with equal capital.” Suppose that the workmen, the. engineers, 
and overseors are equally active and capable in both ; the one will 
fully succeed and will yield profits, while the other will perish. 
The only cause of that difference will be in the directors of the 
two businesses: tho one will rise to the level of his task, and the 
other will be inferior. eo 

If, moreover, the case were otherwise ; if it sufficed, in order to 
become wealthy, to make workmen labour beyond the time 
necessary to reconstitute what is indispensable to their life, and to 
pocket the produce of this surplus-labour, the ‘thing would be 
easy, the first comer would fecl himself equal to it, and all 
industries would prosper, 

In the middle ages, at the period of the corvée, things took 
place in this manner... The lord had some lands which the serf 
tilled gratuitously three days a week, and the produce of which 
belonged to the master. Tho lord, at that-eriod, could not be 
ruined, or at most he could not be so by the nen-sueeess of “ais 
industry, The manufacture? to-day may not only be ruined, but 
incurs ruin in a tery great number of cases, for the undertakings 
which drop, or which live from day to day, much exceed in: num- 
ber those to which a full success is reserved. That is one of the 
strongest and most conclusive answers to present to the pretended 
evidenees preferred by the Collectivists concerning what they call 
surplus-value, or the modern coryée, 

"In the event of ruin, where, then, is the ‘surplus-value? Not 
only has there not been accumulation because of the unpaid efforts 
of the worker, but the total capital hag becn annil4lated in con- 
Sequence of an imperfect management ; and in this case, the labour 
of the capitalist has been not only unpaid but ruinous, 
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And yet the non-success does not depend always upon the fault 
of the capitalist. If one may? in fact, explain many failures by 
his lack of skill or his incapacity—in which case, his work having 
been useless, it is natural that he should not have been renuner- 
ated—it often happens that the disaster is due to accidental 
causes, of which he is simply the victim. Who, then, despite” 
these riskg of lose would g give his capital, his time, his labour, and 
submit himself to! that state of mental tension which springs from 
incessant anxieties, if he had not, at least, the hope of a favour- 
able risk, and if there did not thence result a beneficent stimula- 
tion? mm 

Will it bg objected that, with public companies, the réle of 
worker evhich the capitalist performed as a small master- dis- 
appears in part; secing that the mere sharcholders do nothing but 
pocket the profit of the undertaking? 

Firs® of all, the shareholders have furnished their capital which 
proves productive ; fhey run all the risks of the concern ; they have 
taken upon themselves the trouble of economising instead of .ex- 
pending their fortune, aud having saved it, they have exposed it 
to certain risks instead of keeping it as an unproductive treasure. 
This gives to thtm incoutestuble rights to a part of the profits 
which would not have been made w ithouf them. 

In the second pjace, it is right to observe that the capitalist 
who direcés and carries on an active business ‘is infinitely better 
rewarded than the mere shareholder who has confined himself to 
invesf his money. Tho managers have percen*ages, the directors 
double percentages and often salaries, without taking into account 
that they are most frequently the largest shareholders, 

There is this also to consider, that, in many cases, the mere 
shareholders in one enterprise are workiig in a second enter- 
yiise, in which perhaps they will find, simply as Zharcholders, 
the directors or the workmen who, in the first: undertaking, 
confine thomselves to having some shares, We have in this a 
chassé-croisd which, ag we shall sce later on, is multiplied in — 
proportion as the shareholding companies democratise capital. 

It remains none the less certain, for all that, thac many 
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‘capitalists, shareholders, or annuitants live exclusively on the pro- 
duce of their dividends or of thcir annuities. It is an evil, no 
doutt, in this sense, that these individuals are unutilised forces ; 
but tuis is not a social injustice, because their capital is the source 
of more wealth than they themselves consume. 

It is right to add that, the statu yuo being pretty nearly im- 
possible, these capitalists cither increase their &rtune ar become 
ruined. In the first case they effect savings, and these being 
essentially usefal, require fram them an act of labour; not that 
one truly can admit the so-called labour of self-denial of the 
economists, but because the putting out and preservation of the 
money saved necessitates an effort. ai : 

As to those who are ruined, a part of their capital passes, into 
other hands ; and if the other part is destroyed, this loss is largely | 
compensated by the enormous excess 6f production, which is is owing 
to sound speculation. 

The number of idlers tends, moreover, to become less from day 
to day, in consequence of the constant rise in all values and of thé 
lowering of the rate of interest which ensuos. It results from this 
decline that one needs to-day a considerable fortune to be able to 
live without working, and that the persons with such fortunes are 
rare. 

And then, nobody has the presumption 4o put forward the 
capitalistic Aociet¥ as perfect. Far from that! It lends itsdélf, 
certainly, to the most justifiable criticisms. But the question is 
whether the state dreamed by the disciples of Marx and Lassalle 
would not Jend itself to much graver criticisms, and whether it 
would not be still more imperfect. . 

For, in this as in everything, in consequence of the imperfection 
of human nature, we are reduced to sock not after the absolute 
good, which “does not exist, but after the least evil, 

But it is time to tum back to the capitalist really worthy of 
the name, to the man who directs and works, and who, by his 
direction, his labour, impresses some value upon his industry. 

Thig man, even in the eyes of Socialists who are the most ab- 
solute in their doctrines, has the right to put forward a claim to a 
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part of the profits exactly representing, at the least, the effort 
expended by him. “ z 

‘What shall that part be? Pe 
. If the Marxist school confined itself within the narrow™and 
absolute principle of the equality of payment ; if, ignoring the 
quality of the work, it only took into account the number of hours . 
during which each one had laboured, the manager of a manufac- 
toryswoul@ not be able, legitimately, to ask for a higher salary, 
according to such a theory, than the humblest of his hands. 

But the doctrine of the German Socialist is much broader, much 
more human, much more scientific. It takessinto account the 
quality ad well as the quantity of the effort ; it admits of simple 
labour agd complicated labour; not being able to measure the 
wear ‘and tear of the organs, it has recourse, in fine, to supply 
and demand for the determination of the mutual Folationship of 
the various kinds of labour. 

If this is so, we May lay it down, as a general rule at least, 
that the portion of the produce consumed by the capitalist does 
not appreciably exceed what the management would cost under 
Socialist conditions. 

Isay the produce consumed, and not the produce converted 
into cash and stored up. a 

It is evident, in fact, that the portion of surplus-value which is 
accymulated instead of being lost in consumption, is employed, as 
we have already demonstrated, in certain generally useful works, 
and for which it would be necessary to provide as well in.a 
Collectivist society as under the present conditions. 

Here, it will be employed to construct a line of railway or to 
dig a canal; there, by mechanical experiments and the creation of 
new machines, it will exploit some discovery ; elsewhere, it will 
plye virgin tracts under cultivation, or, as in the agro romano, 
will perhaps render once more fit for cpieyation an exhausted soil ; 
somewhere else, it will facilitate schemes é¢ colonisation and open 
out new continents to civilisation. 

All these “orks are not only useful but necessary. No sgtial 
state would be worthy to detain for one minute the attention of 
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men which would acknowledge itself incapable of performing 
them, = 

If-then, by hypothesis, the capitalist submitted. himself to the 
régime of his workmen, expended no more than they for his per- 
sonal consumption, and confined himself to accumulate capital in, 

” view of these works of universal utility, no one, even from amongst 
the most prejudiced, would be able to hold this eccumulation on 
his part to be a crime, ‘ 

One can only raise against him a single accusation: that of 
consuming beyond what his labour is worth—an accusation which, 
however, falls to the ground on the principle of the productive- 
ness of capital; but it is well to make thé remark “that the 
relative, if not tho absolute, amount deducted by capital tends 
every day to decrease in consequence of this very accumulation, 
which, rendering capitalist and capital more abundant, makes the. 
price of the latter go down. In this manner the so-called 
capitalist society carries within itself the tlements of its own 
amendment, without it being necessary to overturn everything to 
cause au effect which will be produced alone by the simple opera- 
tion of economic forces, 

It is of importance here to point ont a contradiction on the 
part of the Socialists, ~ 

They contend-—as we have secn in baits their theories— 
that the acgumulation of capital has the result of breaking wp the 
small capitalists to the profit of the great, of throwing every day 
a greater numberof human beings into the ranks of the proletariat, 
and of admitting to the function of management a constantly de- 
creasing number of people. 

This view is false, and M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu has emphatically 
established that it is so in his refutation of Collectivism, by show- 
ipg that th€ number of small fortunes is infinitely greater tran 
that of the large ones, and tends to increase instead of diminishing. 

But wwe shall not here enter into that discussion, which is ex- 
hausted, and shall confine ourselves to placing Collectivism in a 
dilétuma, without detaining ourselves any longer wit”. the demon- 
strations of M, Leroy-Beaulieu, 
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“Either your view is correct, we shall say to them, or it is false. 
If it is false—which is our absolvte conviction —then, by that fact 
alone, one of the most powerful arguments on which Marx has 
supported. his system falls to the ground. Let us examine, m(an- 
while, what would have been the conclusions, if it were true, that 
would be properly drawn from it. 

‘The more the number of the capitalists will become diminished, 
“the more alo will vieir personal consumption diminish, 

It is not a question hore, be it understood, of that special con- 
sumption which consists in making collections, in piling up works 

+ ofart, in buying the productions of modern artiste—a consumption 

_ which constitutes an outlay of public utility. If the capitalists 

_ ceaged any lofiger doing this, the State would have to do it—it 
even does so already in part-—and thjs would only be a modification 
in the book-keeping of society. When we speak of the consump- 
tion proper ‘of the capitalist, we mean the part of social production 
which he swallows up- and causes, in reality, to disappear, for his 
existence and personal pleasures. And we repeat that, thus con- 
ceived, the total consumption by the capitalist is all the smaller, 
as the number of those exercising that social function is less con- 
siderable. ‘ 

Two hundred persons, each possessing “ fortune of a million 
franes, will certainly expend infinitely more than one person alone 
posgessing two hundred millions. 

If} then, it were correct that capital is becoming concentrated 
in a continually diminishing number of hands; if it were true 
that it tended to become owned by some unit, the whole Socialistic 
argument would fall to pieces. Tho day on which, .in fact, its 
limit would have been attained, the consumption of the capitalist— 
his civi} list—would be considered as a grain of sand in the ocean in 
proportion to the common production, It would no longer sensibly 
affgct wages in an appreciable manner susceptible of being repre- 
sented in money having currency, however small may be the coin. 
The capitalist would no longer accumulate, except to fulfil a 
function whieh, if he ceased to exist, the State would have* to 
discharge in his stead and place. In fact, and’ under anvther 
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form, the natural evolution of society would have brought about the 
-Collectivism dreamed of by the Marsist school: all salaried under 
one- direction. Only, this direction would fall to the lot of one 
individual instead of devolving upon the State; though this in-. 
_ dividual would acquire such a power that he would very soon be- 
come the State. Collectivism would be realised without revolution. 

The State, it is true, would be a despotic State ; but, on the 
other hand, the Socialists are not decided as to the nature cf the* 
State which will be proper to their new society. Schiiffle expressly 
says that one cannot affirm that the representative system will be 
perpetuated in Ccilectivist society. 

Th any case, and supposing that Cullectivism wished to replace, 
by a representative form, the form of atithoritative gavernment 
sprung from the very logic of things, a simple, political revolution, 
similar to all those through which we have passed, would suffice 
to achieve that end, and one would not have to trouble oneself 
about any social upheaval. eo 

Tf, then, the mirage of permanent concentration, such ag it 
presents itself to the Socialist imagination, is an objective reality, 
there is nothing for the Collectivity to do but to go to sleep and to 
let things alone, Collectivism- will come by itcelf, and we should 
only fetter its devel pment by laws protective of labour; it 
hecomes necessary to uphold the laisser-fuire, laisser-passer doctrine 
in all its rzour. 

If, on the other side, this mirage is only a mirage ; it, ‘hikes 
tradiug companies of ‘all kinds, to the spirit of economy which 
often animates the small, and to the spirit of dis8ipation which 
animates, on the contrary, so many of the great when they have 
not beer the architects of their fortune ; if, thanks to all those 
different conditions which one may further assist by laws pro- 
tective of labour, and, in a certain measure, by fiscal ws 
limiting the excessive accumulation of riches in the same 
hands ; if, we say, capital, far from becoming centralised, manifests 
an opposite tendency, a tendency to become decentralised—as wo 
sha'l strive, in the conclusion of this w ork, ¢o show “is the case— 
the gloomy picture which Karl Marx presents of our capitalist 
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‘society, compared by him almost to a prison, is overcharged. We 
have certainly no right to hepe for equality of conditions and 
absolute happiness—they are not compatible with the natpre of 
man—but we may hope for a daily increasing moraligation, 
through the constant increase in the number of those who par- 
ticipate in the direct encfits of property, and through the” 
advantages whicl result from the general augmentation of riches -. 
for son-pfoperty owners themselves, if only on account of the 
benefits which they obtain from the common expenditure, of 
~which they enjoy on the same title and to the same degree as the 
possessors of capital. a 

We.arftve thus to this alternative ; cither capital accumulates 
more ang more in the same hauds, and in that case Collectivism is 
laying its foundations by itself without there being any necessity to 
work towards its realisation ; one even can only hinder the move- 
ment by seeking to hurry it on; or the social amelioration sought 
for is being produesd by the fact of the diffusion of private 
property, and in this case to push forward to Collectivism would 
be to go against the stream of the natural ‘movement to which 
mankind obeys. 

This argument could not be confuted unless one attacked the 
accumulation of capital in itself, iustead@of finding fault solely 
with its personal consumption by those who own it; or unless the 

_ demand were made on socicty to cease putting asidesany reserve 
funds with” a view to ulterior productions and capitalisations, or 
unless -society were required to distribute the.whole, or, at all 
events, a mucky larger proportion of the fraction of the annual 
surplus-value which to-day is capitalised. 

This last result would be reached in a Socialist state, either by 
not giving higher wages than those of to-day, but diminishing the 
dufation of the day’s work, or by maintaining the act@al duration 
of.the day’s work, but augmenting the salary in proportion to the 
whole amount now annually saved in order to be of service for 
fresh production. - 

If the on or the other of these practices were to provy, it 
would be a downright catastrophe for human society. 

Dia 
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Now, such a solution would very probably happen ; ‘the system 
of reserve funds, we may reasonably suppose, would disappear as 
sooias, instead of being stimulated by personal interest, that 
system would have personal interest arrayed against it. 

We shall draw, later on, from this probability of the suppres- 
sion, or of a vory great diminution, of saving in a Collectivist 
society, one of the most powerful objections that may possibly be 
invoked against Collectivism ; an objection wnich, in defadit of 
arguments, the Collectivists are either ebliged to pass over in 
silence, or to refute by sentimental reasons which are without’ 
scientific value, 


CHAPTER Ivy. 
TIE LAW OF POPULATION. 


> Eymirs one knows the famous law of population laid down by 
Malthus. ; 

Malthus established, relying upon the increase of the population 
in the United States, that the human species tends to increase 
much: mofe: quickly than the means of subsistence, and that, if an 
act of the human will does not stép in to restrain that natural 
law, tnisery is inevitable amongst meu. 

Ina book already old, I have myself developed that theory with 
the greater part of the commentaries and absurd or criminal com- 
binations to which tlat theory has given birth in some brains, I 
shall not recur to that thesis here. 

The law of Malthus is really nothing but the more general law 

- of natural selection, and of struggle for life, on which Darwin has 
baged his whole system. Applied to animals and to plants, it is 
rigorously true, and itis the sole cond*ion of transfoymation 
and of evolution for all living beings other than man, 

_ An excesg of individuals of a given species comes int\ the toad 

_ The soil does not offer enough subsistence for all. It is necessary 
that theoverplus should disappear. From thence, +he death of some 
of these individuals cusues, The more robust,the stronger,the more 
cunning, the better adapted to the surroundings alone survive. 

As, moreover, those alone. re reproduced who live, and as the 
offspring resemble the parcnts, the qualities of these latter—those 
qué ities which caused them to escape from death—become fixed 
in their descendants, who thercby find themselves fortified, per- 
fected, and endowed with a more compléte adaptation to the 
conditions under which they will have in thei turn to be evolved. 

Such, thet, is the universal law. It applies to man A to 
animals so far as natural tendency goes, and it produces all its 
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effects as soon as the social conditions are of a nature to eliminate 
voluntary forethought. 

I’ on the contrary, responsibility is manifested, and if man 
reflects, an act of his,will steps in to counteract the blind tendency 
within him, and the law of population ceases to be mariifest. ‘The 
slight increase in the number of the inhabitants of some countries, 
amongst which, in the first rank, it is meet to-place France, is a 
manifest proof of the power which his intelligence and his-will— 
which latter is nothing, in this case, but a resultant of the former 
—give man in order to wipe out the consequences of a law which, 
left to itself, would make misery an organic fatality against which 
all projects of reform would break themselves to pieces 

This law, nevertheless, is of prime importance, and itis always 
necessary to take it into account. It is not, in fact, by regulations 
or‘even by persuasion, that one can fight against .a tendency 
natural to the human race. It is by an act individual, spon- 
taneous, and self-conscious with each of us,"but not self-conscious 
with the collective mass, Consequently, in order, that the moral 
and physical restraints—to speak the language of the English 
philosopher—might cease to show themselves, and for the 
physiological tendency to reassert itself, it would be sufficient to 
modify the social cond.tions and wipe out the feeling of responsi- 
hility from whence the above restraints proceed. 

The exa’uple of North America, in regard to this, is convinging, 
The easy maintenance of existence-had there suppressed all effort 
of the individue! with the view of limiting his progeny,-and the 
population for a century has doubled there every twenty-five years, 

‘Since then, that enormous increase seems to have suffered some 
abatement, and in certain parts of the Union, in New England 
notably, the old Anglo-Saxon population has become almost as 

Aittle prolitic as that of France. The cause of this is: evidentiy i in 
the general conditions of life, which have changed and. generated 

* the personal and voluntary effort which had not had, up till then, 
the opportunity of manifesting itself, é 

"he law of population is not an economic law. Iv is an organic 
law. But it becomes an economic law in consequence of this fact, 
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that the economic surroundings react upon it and attenuate or 
precipitate its effects, It is for that reason that economists con- 
cern themselves with it more, perhaps, than naturalists, ancMthat , 
one has not, scientifically speaking, the right, when proposing 
social reforms, to do so without having inquired, first of all, what 
consequences these reforms would be likely to have on the* 
development of the population. 

Th Socialists have always been exeveised by the law of popula- 
tion. Some have confined themselves to iguoring it and to expect, 
probably from Providence, a decree that might interrupt its, action. 

Others, like Fourier, have contended that the system of social 
organisation Jauded by them would have the effect of naturally 
limiting she population outside all intervention of personal will, 
Unhappily, the proof of that affirmation ,has not been made, and 
they have contented themselves with a hypothesis which, in a 
matter so grave, could not be sufficiont to mankind. 

But, since, under the pon of Lassalle or of Karl Marx, Socialism 
has adopted a scientific method, the law of Malthus becomes an 
increasing embarrassment to it. 

The iron law of Lassalle is nothing else than the law of popula- 
tidn reproduced under a new form. 

_It is clear, in fact, that if the increasin of the population were 
only restrained by the failure of the means of subsistence, if all 
exegss of production due to labour and human g‘nius ought 
fatally to have the result of bringing into the world a number of 
new péople proportionate to the new resources produced, wages 
would never be able to rise above what is strictly necessary to the 
worker in order to live. The human specics would be condemned 
to roll an eternal rock of Stsyphus without hope of redemption. 

But if this vere so, it would, indeod, be useless to search in 
CCectivism or elsewhere for a remedy for evils, The organic 
fatality of which would be established. 

It follows that the Collectivist-Socialists find themselves placed 
in an awkward alternative for their ideas’ 

Either thcy abandon the iron luv, and then their system hs no 
longer any basis, for,the principal basis. of Collectivism is the pre- 

. ‘ a 
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tendéd demonstration that, outside of it,no amelioration of the lot of 
the workers is péssible—and that demonstration is obtained by the 
rong’ aw—or they maintain the iron law, and, in that case, Collec- 
tivism loses still more completely its basis, seeing that man is - 
crushed by an universal and irresistible law. which takes no aecount 
” of thd action of the will. 

Marx has perfectly understood this, He has also_striven to ; 
evade the difficulty by establishing that the law of populezion i is 
not an organic law but rather an economic law, the principal 
cause whereof lies in the capitalistic organisation of society. 

The economists*have repeated very often that there always 
existed a relation between national production and pofillation, a 
relation which is not absolute, any more than the law of wages, but 
which must manifest itself under given circumstancesand conditions. 

If the production augments sufficiently so that, without descend- 
ing below the minimum individual consumption at the time, in- 
deed even raising this minimum, the inhabitants of a country can 
increase in number, this increase takes. place. The excess of 
labour which this development of production causes has, in fact, 
the consequence of bringing about a demand for labour higher 
than the offer made on the market: Wages go up and population 
with them. ' But this Wry angmentation of the population brings 
about a movement of reaction in wages which, in its turn, causes 
a decline offhe population, or at least stays its increass, . ©, 

According to. Karl Marx these are nought but ‘errors and 
sophisnis, and oves-population is due, not to the fact that, at some 
periods, the workers become too prolific, but to the general con- 
ditions of machinery, The truth, as he thinks, would be this— 
when the crises are over and the perfods of industrial prosperity 
return, capital needs workmen in numbers sufficiznt to answ: er to 
the needs of production. . : 4 

In such times, attracted by seductive offers, the workmen 
abound ; they quit the fields,—from whence, moreover, machinery 
expels them, at least in England,—in order to rush-towards the 
martufacturing towns where the abundance of the démand causes 


a rise of wages on the labour market. “Very soon, however, thig 
h : 
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faver abies. The superabundant products of industry eSuse a 
plethora, and come into collision with the cessation in the con- 
sumption, which refuses to absorb them. It then becomes quite 
necessary for industry itself to limit its flight. The small~aanu- 
facturers are ruined, bankruptcies are piled up, and the great 
capitalists alone remain whilst considerably restricting their pro* 
duction. The demand for labour diminishes, salaries go down, 
andan Snormoas mass of labourers are barled into the ranks of 
the unemployed, living only upon public charity, reduced, con- 
sequently, to the last oxtremities of misery, and suffering in their 
dignity as men as much, perhaps, as they do by the imperfect 
satisfactton of their wants, 

It is these workmen, discharged and without work, which Karl 
Marx calls the reserve army of capital. This resorve army, he 
says, is necessary to capital. Suppress it, and all resumption of 
business becomes impossible. And so capital strives to keep it up. 
During the cotton evisis, which coincided with the War of Secession 
in the United States, the English capitalists made great efforts to 
prevent the emigration of their fellow-countrymen of the working- 
class. What wonld have become of their factories, had they 
allowed that emigration to take place, when the termination of 
hostilities in America allowed the cotton, to flow once-again to the 
English ménufactories and furnished them with the opportunity 
for a new and formidable flight! And as, withor€ there being 
any wars, the industrial crises are reproduced about every ten 
Years, with a tendency even to the shortening of these periods, 
the existence of the reserve army is necessary; that is to say, 
the surplus population ix intimately bound up with the actnal 
form of society, and is pot related in any fashion to the number 
of children which are born in working-class families, 

” Tho crises follow too near each other, adds Mars for events to 
-happen in the way that the bourgeois economists suppose. A 
period of prosperity does not last Jong enough to allow a supple” 
mentary generation to be born and to grow up; and the factories 
which, when activity revives, require an immediate swarm of 
hands, would not be able to wait during the ten, twelve, or twenty 
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years’ necessary for the production of a generation of.workmen. 
The period of crisis would happen before the men had the time to 
see t} 9 light and to develop. - 

Th re is, certainly, some amount of truth in this analysis; but 
it errs, above all, by its generalisation, Mark witnessed great 
“crises, industrial quasi-cataclysms like that which coincided with 
the Secession War in America, He wrote and lived in England, 
where landed property, regulated by aristocratic and anti-ecorpomic 
laws, allows of some effects which are not realised in other coun- 
tries, Finally, he was a contemporary of the most anarchical. 
epoch in machinery; and from the transitory contingent facts 
which he saw, he thought he was able to infer a general law. 
Thercin consisted his error. ; 

He points ont, therefore, the workmen flocking towards ‘the 
manufacturing towns at the time when work is resumed, But, 
as for these workmen, where do they come from? From the 
country districts, he tells us. Quite so! Brt then the country 
ought to be short of hands, and the workmen will be welcome if 
they return there at the time of manufacturing crises, No! 
replies Marx, for the reason that, in agriculture, hands are replaced 
by machinery when a further step-is not taken end the lands are 
left uncultivated in order-to secure ‘fine hunting for the lords who 
possess them, 

Ferfectly gy? in England! But in France, Germany, and Italy 
machinery is not yet scriously employed in agriculture, Property 
is too divided for that. Much less are lands left uncultivated. 
Tf England, in regard to this matter, finds itself, by virtue of its” 
succession Inws, in a particular and exceptional situation, one 
may advise her to modify these laws without drawing conclusions, 
from what takes place there, for thé entire world. 

Moreover, «ven in England the observations of Karl Marx arg 
much exagyerated, and the close study of the facts demonstrates, 
on the contrary, that the periods of enforced idleness are more 
and more diminishing, a vornnl equilibrium tending more every 
day to become established. 

M, Paul Leroy-Beaulicu, in his work on Collectivism, from which 
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we have wade numerous drafts, provides a most:conclusive proof 
of this, vz, that the number of paupers relieved in England 
and Wales—that is to say, the industrial army of reserve ~has 
gone on diminishing in very large proportions from 1849 to 1883, 
which was the nearest year to that in which his book appeared. 

The picture presented by M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu is worth i 
while. being reproduced :— 


ine NUMBER OF PAUPERS RELIEVED. 





Able-bodied| — Other |Population of Eng-; 


Year, 









' 
Adults. Paupers. | Total. and and Wales. 
a a ee 
1849 201,644 782,775 934,419 
1856 151,159 730,384 920,543 ° 
1851 154,525 706,368, 860,893 
» 1852 137,318 697,106 S34, 424 
1853 126,220 672,602 798,822 
1854 136,277 682,060 818,337 
1855 144,500. | 706,869 851,369 18,829,000 
1856 152,174 725,593 | 877,767 19,042,412 
1857 139, 130 704,076 843,506 19,250,416 
1858 166,604 FAN, 582 908, 186 19,471,293 
1859 137,418 728,052 | 860,470 19,686,701 












1860 | 196,761 | 714,259 19,902,713 
186k] 150,326 | 739,38 20,119,314 
1862 | 167,646: | 778,520 90,352,140 
1863- | 258,499 | 889,125 20,590,356 
1864 | 486,750 | $22,539 90,834, 496 
1365 | 170,136 | 801,297 21,085,198 In 
1866 | “149,320 | 771,024 920,344 21379864 

' i967 | 158,308 | 799,865 21,608, 286 
1963 | 185,630 | $48,344 21,882,059 
1869 | 183,162 | 856,387 _, 22,164,847 
ig7o | 194,089 | 885,302 92:457,768 
1871-| 189,839 | 892,087 227760,3 











1872 153,753 23,911 23,067,835 ° 
1873 127,697 59,648 23,356,414 
1874 114,324 14,957 23,648,604 
1875 «| 117,209 3 28,944,459 
f 1876 97,065 S 24,244,010 
1877 92,806 35,544 24,547,309 n 
, 1878 97,927 644,776 | 24,854,397 
1879 118,933 681,493 * 25,165,336 
1880 126,228 TUT 25,480,161" 
1881 111,369 691,957 26,055 ,406 
1882 7 106,280 691,334 26,406,820 














1883 105,357 693,939 799,296 26,762,974 
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TY'us, as one “may see by inspecting this curious éaeument, if 
we except the years between 1863 to 1871, during which the 
effec 3 of the American War, that is to say, of an extra-eeonomie 
phetomenon, made themselves felt, the number of paupers relieved 
went on diminishing from 1849 to 1883 both in a relative and in 
an absolute manner. 

So that, whilst in 1849 the number of paupers relieved, adults 
and able to work, was 201,644, and the total riumber of paupers 
was 934,419 for a population of 17,564,000 inhabitants, in 1883- 
the number of those relieved in tho first category was no- more 
than 105,357, or en absolute diminution of 95,287; that of the 
total relieved had fallen to 799,296 for a population of 23,762,974 . 
inbabitants, or an absolute diminution of 134,123, : 

From the relative point of view—-the only one of importatice— 
the decrease of the proportion of the number of relieved’ patipers 
to the population is still more considerablo, having regard to the 
increase of the population which, from 21 m¥lions of inhabitants, . 
had risen to the number of 27 millions. 

In 1849 the proportion between the number of adult able- 
bodied paupers and that of the population had reached Il per 
thousand, and that of the total: number of panrpers relieved 53 
per thousand, In 1883 the first of these proportions fell to 3-9 
per thousand, and the second to 29 per thousand, ora diminution 
of two-third” for the paupers in the first category, and of nearly a. 
half for the whole. It is right to add that the year 1883 was a year 
of depression and industrial crises, consequently, one of those years 
in which the reserve army of capital ought to have been formed. 

In Paris we have fewer means of information, because the poor 
law does not exist in France. Nevertheless, the figures furnished 
by the Assistance publique give some valuable indications. lt 
was estimated that in 1813 there was 1 indigent person at Puris 
for 569 people, and in 1818, 1 for 808. The much more precise 
figures of the censuses which have taken place since have given 
the following results :—~ 


1829 1 indigent person for 1302 inhabitants. - 
1841 s » 1230, 
x 1850 ” ” 1938, 
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1856 1 indigent person for 1659 inhabitants, 


1863 s » 1694 ,, 
1864 3 » 1616 4, 
1866 ” » W712 yy 


But, it is said, machines replace a considerable number of hands ; 

and although the new capital, the formation of which they deter-= 
mine, may have as its consequence a demand for labour, they have, | 
none the less, some deplorably disturbing effects. On the one 

hand, in fact, it is rare that the new demand is able to reach the 

number of the workers unemployed, in consequence of the intro- 

duction of machinery in the branch in which they worked; further, 

whon even equilibrium happens to be established, it requires a 

sufficiently long time, during which misery does not wait. 

Even here the picture is overdrawn ; and Karl Marx, when say- 
ingein his work that, without machines, it would actually need 
200,000,000 workers to suffice for the actual production of Creat 
Britain, takes upon pimself to answer his own objection. Machines 
have had, above all, the effect of placing within the reach of 
everybody products which formerly were only within the reach of 
some; and, if they have given rise to a passing inconvenience, 
they have engendered some lasting benefits. 

Further, these effects of passing inconvenience have not always 
been so sudden, so absolute as one woult suppose from the read- 
ing of Das Kapital. Thus, M. Panl Leroy-Beauliew, quotes she 
figures concerning the substitution of steam navigation to naviga- 
tion by sailing vessels, which show that, in that industry at least, 
the evil has not been great, These are the figtres :— 





SAILING VESSELS. 








b 
Years. Number. Tonnage. i oe 
1877 17,101 4,138,149 0 123,563 
1878 16,704 4,076,098 j 120, 085. 
1879 16,449 3,918,674 | 115,177 
1§30 16,183 3,750,442 108,668 
1881 15,223 . 3,569,168 | 102} 498 
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+ 
STEAM VESSELS. < 
b Seamen 
_| Years, Number, Tonnage. employed. 
1877 3,218 > 1,977,489 72,999 
1878 | 3,390 2,160,026 75,500 
1si9 : 3,580 2,331,157 78,371 
+ 1880 i; 3,789 2,594,135 84,304 . 
| ass); atoss | 8)921,785 | 90,405 
These years represent those in which, in consequence of the in- 





vention of a new machine admitting of a great economy’in fuel, 
steam navigation has most increased, ; 

Now, if we add up, for 1877 and 1881, the total number of, 
seamen employed in the two kinds of navigation, we shall find 
these figures :— ‘ : 





“Xeamen employed Seaincn employed] _ Total of the 





‘Yours. | in Steam Vessels, | in Sailing Vessels. | Seamen employed. 

Sena |} ———|]—- ---— 
1si7 323,568 i 72,999 196,562 
Issl 102,498 | 


90,405 192,903 











That is to say, in five years a diminution of 3659 Scamen on a 
total of 19662, or of 1:8 per thousand ; a diminution which, 
clearly, is hardly appreciable. 

It is right to agmit that the transformation has not been so 
easy in other industries. But it must also be agreed that the 
phenomena which Karl Marx observed were those of the substitu- 
tion of macliincs for mannal labour. ‘Po-day that crisis is almost 
passed away, and what takes place, and will continwa to take plare, 
is the replac'ng of less perfect machines by more perfected ones, 

In this latter case—as M. Paul Leroy-Beaulien would rightly 
have us observo—capital, instead of menacing the worker, exercises 
an undoubted protection 1 his favour. 

The capital incorporated in the old machines, whilst ‘defending 
itself against the new, defends at the same time. the workers 
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‘whom wgmploys. A stock of tools is costly, When a Sanu- 
facturer has made the outlay, and furnished himself with imple- 
ments, it would be a mistake to believe that when a new dis¢ wery 
steps in he will throw aside all his materials, unless suc con- 
siderable improvements are made—and such improvements are 
rarely found—that in consenting to struggle against them he~ 
would begome ruined. He will wait, before he replaces them hy 
something nev, till his implements are no longer of any use, or 
till he has been refunded for his original outlay ; and during this 
time, ordinarily rather long, his workmen will have the time to 
turn themselves round. ‘he transitions thys become infinitely 
less appr€ciable than when the first machine had to struggle with 
the handworker. 

In short, machines lower the net cost of commodities and © 
multiply epnsumption ; and if there has been terrible crises at the 
beginning, now that modern capitalism? is established and follows 
its normal course, Ahere are the greatest chances that, in the 
fature, the increase of consumption, corresponding to future im- 
provements, may lead to the employmeut of a number of workers - 
equal to, or even greater than, the number of hands which. indus- 
trial progress wild have economised. 

“Machinery even presents, from the ppint of view of enforced 
idleness, an “useful influence which every snp mind, is 
, bound to acknowledge. a 

Formerly, the worknian had a special “trade, This trade 
required a long apprenticeship, and he was not able to change his 
employment. If the fashion happened to produce a suspension of 
production in the industry which employed him, he was deprived 
of all resources, and couldeonly place his hopes in a return of the 
cystoms which/had fled. 

To-day—Karl Marx recognises it, and makes ~one of his 
grievances against modern industry out of it—thanks to machinery, 
the workman can more easily pass from one trade to another. If 
the new fashion drives him out of the occupation in which he 
gained his livelihood, he may find employment in the trade which, 

“1 Or, in-M. Naquet’s own words, “Ja grande industrie.” 
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ay 
than’ to the favour it meets with from the public, Qys need of 
an inerease of hands. - 

So, true is this, that when. one studies the effects of the dead 
soasdn, one perceives that it is the workmen in the small indus. 
tries, and those who work at home, whom it affects most severely. 

The large manufacturers have snch an interest in not allowing. 
their machinery to deteriorate for want of use that they often 
work at a, loss rather than close their factories. 

In the greater number of cases, if a crisis occurs, they diminish 
their production, but do not stop it; they make their men work fewer 
hours, but continueto give them work to do, and ‘if the workman 
finds his resources reduced, at least heis not totally doprive@ of them. 

The reserve army of capital is, therefore, one of the phantoms 
which inhabit the mind of the German Socialist ; and if it is true. 
that there are, and always will be, crises and suspensiong of labour, 
it is false that modern capitalism has the effect of multiplying 
those events and enlarging their extent. in 

Be that as it may, however, it remains none the less established 
that the absolute figure at which the population stands at a given 
moment is intimately bound up with the amount of the-means of 
subsistence. As M. Courcelles-Lencuil has mathematically forma- 
lated it,“ this figure is equal to the sum of the aggregate income 
of ,society, minus the sum of inequalities of consGmption and 
divided by ‘tho minimum consumption.” If we call P the 
necessary amount of population, @ the sum of the aggregate 
income, ¢ that of the inequalities of individual consumption, 
and c the minimum consumption, the result may be represented 
by this algebraical formula :— 





This law, combined with what is called the law of rent—in virtue 
of which an additional degree of production, necessitated by an in 
erease of the number of the ceasumers, custs more labour than the 
preceding degree of prod“ction had cost for an equal auantity of 
products—would lead to the terrible conclusions of Malthus. 

These conclusions would be certainly excessive, ; 
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On the oyfhand, the law of rent, such as Ricardo had formuNted 
it,"is anything but demonstrated. Machinery, in multiplying in 
an enormous measure the power of labour, has neutralises , its 
‘effects. On tho other hand, as ‘we have said before, it canndt be 
doubted that the human will intervencs and acts as a powerful 
‘lever-on the rapidity with which population inereases. We have 
already found the demonstration of this in the nearly stationary’ 

* position of the French population, and we may also give as a proof 
the persistent angmentation, in spite of all arguments, of the 
minimum of individual consumption. 

+ - ‘Phe argument of Karl Marx has an appearanceof accuracy when 

. we only cdsider the duration of a period when industry is flourish- 

. ing, and when one compares that period with the crisis which 
follows it. But that does not in any manner prevent the effects 
pointed out by the economists from being equally true. 

It is incontestable that, in moments of prosperity, the worker is 
more tempted to propagate and, living a more abundant life, is in 
a better position to preserve the life of the children he engenders. 
These children will not become workers till later on; they will not 
play any part in the movement of increased prosperity to which 
they owed their bisth ; but for ali that they will have been born, 
and will none the less have lived. ‘oi : 

It is none tMe less incontestable that, during the periods of noy- 
employment and of misery, the worker will havo less children, or, 
“if he has as many, they will die in consequence of privations—which 
will finally lead to the same result, A: 

It remains, then, perfectly established that the population ab- 
solutely follows the industrial movement, and that the number of 
the inhabitants of a countrs increases when, athwart the oscilla- 
tiong of prospeyity and of crises, the total production of that 
country increases. - ey 

The Collectivists, thercfore, would commit a gross error if they 
imagined that their master had solved-the antinomy of population; 
and we shall, have the opportunity of see™g further on that this 
formidable problem would be one of the stumbling-blocks of Col- 
lectivism, and certainly not the least. 


CHAPTER Y. 
THE PRIMITIVE ACCUMULATION. 


Ose of the fundamental chapters of Karl Marx is ‘that relative to 
the primitive accwnulation, 

In order that a surplus-value may exist, it is Altogether 
necessary that, as an csscutial preliminary, there may be the 
capital which will have caused it, i 

If this capital exists, one can discuss what right it has to take 
to itself a portion of the surplus-value, or even the surplus-value 
entirely; but it must first of all be shown to exist; and its possessor, 
in the most favourable hypothesis, will only have the right—even 
if capital is recognised as productive—to his share of the products, 
if he is, moreover, legitimately in possession of the primitive 
accumulation, a ‘ - 

As for this primitive. accumulation, where does it ebme from ? 
From tho labour of the man who owns it, or froma that of his 
ancestors : Auch, without hesitation, is the reply of the econo- 
mists. And they present the picture of the laborious worker who 
labours and saves, whilst others, idle or prodigal, labour little, or 
waste the fruit ot their labour, 

Karl Mars rises up with vigour against this conception, which 
he considers as a mere @ priori, He coutends that these are purely 
imaginative views, and that it is enough to open an historical 
book to shaw that things took place differently. In fact, acourd- 
ing to him, the accumulation goes back very- far. The first 
accumulations of capital, in- antiquity, were constituted by war, 
by rapine, by reducing eonquered peoples into slavery, and by the 
exploitation of slaves. 


Afterwards, things have followed their course; new “spoliations 
6a . 
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“haveTolloyed the old, and it was amidst these violeuces th’t the 
fodern world saw the light. rf 

Karl Marx devotes some very long explanations to the d_mon- 
stration of this historical truth—a truth, the evidence of whieh is 
such that he might have avoided advancing the proof ; an affirma- 
tion on that point would have amply sufficed, ‘ 

* But this is not the question we have to consider, but the 
following * — 

Let us suppose that, without changing the social organisation, we 
make a tabula vasa of all that exists; that,—without destroying 
the principle of private property, but with thesole end of causing 
the injuttice that marks its origin to disappear,—-we decree 4 
general sharing of all the actual values (note, that this hypothesis 
has absolutely nothing to do with the Collectivist solution, which 
is quite different) in order to alloy human evolution to begin 
again on the basis of economic liberty and property, ontside all 
robbery and all spokation, Very well; if this hypothesis could 
be realised, the society of to-day, by the means, purely ideal up till 
now, which has been the subject of the idyll sung by the econo- 
mists, would be reconstituted before half a + contury had passed 
away, - . 

The ardour for Iabour, the intelligencg and economy of some, 
the idleness, “vant of intelligence, and prodigality of others, would 
Soon give room for a new accumulation of capital on one side, and 
for the bringing into existence of a class of paupers and wage: 
winners on the other, One thing alone would be found modi- 
fied, and perhaps even less so than one thinks, on account of the 
aptitudes determined by the excreise of functions: the personnel 
composing the one and the~ther category, 

This requires-no demonstration, so absolute is its evidence. 
Those, howover, who would not be convinecd by ths, I would 
advise to read the works of M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu and of M, de 
Laveleye, the last named, moreover, *cing very favourable to the 
Collectivist idea, They will see there that our hypothesis hag 
béen verified, and is verified every day. Communities have 
existed in the world. There exist some still; the Russian gir, 
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the Swiss at’mend, the Japanese dessa. Now, in“allathesecom-: 
munities, and despite the’ precautions which are taken So oppose 
pers¢ ral appropriation, that appropriation goes on in spite of 
everr one, by virtue of an irresistible tendency of mankind, and 
without spoliation and violence entering into the matter at: all. 


What would it be if precautions were not taken to impede this 
natural evolution ! 


But if such is the case—and this fact can no more be questioned 
than the affirmations of Marx on the primitive accumulation—we 
may reason as if the idyll of the economists were correct in fact. 

Seeing that, without spoliation, without violence, without de- 
ceptive exploitation, the capitalist society would -be constituted of 
itself, the arguments which it is sought to erect on ancient 
violence lose all their value. ‘This violence no longer proves that 
these abuses were the essential caus¢ of the form which society 
has taken, and which society would have spontanecusly taken 
without them. Violence is nothing more than a historical accident, 
and only demonstrates that, in many cases perhaps, the actual 
possessors tre not those who would have been so, if things had 
occurred naturally, and without any intervention of force. 

But if this is all that one c: in conclude from the erudition un- 
folded by Karl Marx in regard to the primitive accumulation, the 
idea could scarecly enter the mind of any one to produce an 
universal overturning with the view, not of creating a new society 
absolutely different from ours, but only to simply repair somé 
items of individual injustice. 

And the question may still be asked whether one would not 
create more injustice, in acting in this manner, than one would 
repair. : 

In the time of Julius Cesar, the Romans came into Gaul and 
took possession of a pices of land which belonged to some Guul. 
Tc was a regrettable act of conquest. But two thousand years have 
clapsed since then. ‘The property has probably been taken again 
from the desceridants of the Ronians by the barbarians. Since 
then, how many times has it changed hands? No“one knows. 
What a number of purchasers in good faith between the primitive 
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Coriqufror gad the actual landlord! What an amount of money 
ernended Gn that land, by its successive possessors, during twenty - 
centuries, to maintain its value! One may Wager that, if it’ vere 
sold at this moment, its sale price would not even represen? the 
total capital which it had swallowed up, its value at the time of 
Julius Cesar not entering as any clement of its actual value, which” 
is of fresh formation. And one would dispossess the man who 
owns it to-day, not in order to make restitution to the unknown 
descendant of the Gaul despoiled by Caosar’s soldiers, but.to let 
it devolve, in the course of distribution, on some citizen or other 
who would have absolutely no right to it! Such an idea is not 
worth digaussing. 

_ Let people overturn the social conditions if they believe, with 
the Collectivists, that they can substitute for those conditions 
something better! But if One docs not believe this to be possible, 
it would be criminal to upset everything in order to change 
nothing but the personal functions exercised by different indi- 
viduals. In truth, socicty is in uo degree interested in the fact 
that some one owns in preference to some other. This is a matter 
absolutely destitute of importance. What interests society are 
the institutions onwhich ownership is based, aad also—in an order 
of things founded on property—its only ji interest is that one may 
always knowewho is the true owner. Itis for that reason that, 
with the object of avoiding perpetual litigation, and in order that 
‘everything may not be constantly called in question to the 
prejudice of all, prescriptive laws have been promulgated, In- 
tended to puta limit to the claims which mignt arise even out: 
of recent usurpations,—when these claims are not brought forward 
within a. certain time,—thege laws are indispensable. Are we not 
still better justifed in invoking them when the question i in dispute 
ig éoviety as a Whole? 2 

-M, Paul Leroy-Beanlicu even makes the judicious observation 
in regard to this point, that, if the_right of the present holder 
were not recognised, there, would no longer be security for human 
aggregations—communes or nations. ~ . 

Some little commune in Champagne, or in the Department of 
a 
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Herault, is rich, owing to the vines it cultivates. Om the’ other 
hand, some other commune in the Department of Aveyron is pe3r, 
and its inhabitants are fed on ryo. By what right do the inhabi- 
tan*s of the first commune own a fertile soil, whilst those of the. 
second possess only an ungrateful soil? If the fact of ocoupying 
this soil for centuries does not constitute a right, the Aveyronais 
may legitimately claim their part in Champagne or Herault. 

And what is true of a commune is equally so of a people. ‘ 
France, Italy, and Spain enjoy possession of ‘fertile lands and of a 
favoured climate. Why should the moujiks of Arkangel be gle- 
prived of these, and condemned to live in almost eternal ice? If: 
an indefinitely continued possession is not equal to a tite, France 
has no legitimate argument to put forward against the claims of 
the Pomeranians, or even of the Persians and Kurds! 

There is no medium here: either ‘prescription for all, or“ pre- 
scription for none; either security for individuals, or insecurity 
for nations; cither the maintenance of civilisation or the return 

‘to barbarism, 

OF course no one can draw from these considerations the con- 
clusion that society has not the right to modify itself, if it deems 
it useful and possitle. Societies have always- the right of sub- 
mitting. themselves to the modlifications,—whatever may be the 
degree of importance of these latter,—in which they‘find, or think 
they have found, some advantages, 


But the right which modern Society possesses to transform 
itself cannot, in any case, be grounded on the criticism on primitive 
accumulation, This criticism is a hors-Uauvre in the work of 
Marx, which would take nothing aw ay from the value of his other 
arguments if these were convincing- bat which adds ‘to them 
absolutely no additional force. on ~ 

Marx’s criticism only proves that mon have passed through an 
epoch of barbarism before reaching the actual period of civilisa- 
tion; and it would be a bad means of improving the latter for 
Socialism to bring back-barbarismm—- by destroying, under pretext 
of social justice, the results acquired—in order simply to begin 
social evolution over again. : 
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-Either Ae attacks of Karl Marx against capitalism hold yood 
—and, in that case, Collectivism. is benefieent and possible, af 
this bo true, it is necessary to go forward in the direction of Cgllec- 
tivism, Or clso, as we think we have shown, the attacks of Karl 
Marx are erroneous, and, moro than that 
to show—Collectivism would be impossible, or, at the very least, 
disastrousr If this be the case, we must be satisfied with. the 
situation which the ages have created for us, and we must not seek 
to recommence social evolution becanse some abuses of power 
wore committed thousands of years ago; but we must confine our- 
selves to bringing forward improvements, here and there, to the 
present state of things, which may curtail what amount of oppres- 
sion there still remains, in order to lead society to confer every 
day, to an always increasing number of individuals, a larger 
measure of’ liberty, dignity, and happiness. 








BOOK III, 


An Analytical and Seientifie Criticism of Collectiviem, 
—:0:_— 


CHAPTER I, 
z A GENERAL st Rvey. 


Our critical examination of the doctrine of Karl Marx is concluded. 
We have shown that the theory of value adopted by the German 
Socialist is erroncous, and that his theory of surplus-value and of 
the “robbery” committed by the capitalist on the worker_rosts 
on a series of sophisms. We have established that his considera- 
tions on what he calls the primitive accumulation area mere hors- 
@ocuvre, which confers ro strength on his argument~ Finally, we 
have placed beyond doubt that the population question exists by 
itself, that it has not awaited the so-called capitalist society of to- 
.. day in order to manifest itself, that it has forced itself on the 
attention of met in all times, and that it evan seized a more 
dangerous hold on mankind in the ancient world than is the case 
at the present time; that man was eyen more completely subject. 
to it when the law of rent existed in full force than to-day, when, 
by the invention of machinery, which: is improved every hour, 
haman genius has placed it within bounds. peek 
But all this does not hinder the society of to-day,—like, moreover, 
all societies which have preceded it, though in an infinitely smaller 
- degree, despite the fantastic affirmations of the Socialists, —from 
being the mother of injustice, misery; and death ; and anxiety as 
to the improvements to bring forward to remedy this injustice and. 
‘ t 70, 
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misery re‘nains none the less the noblest pre-occupation thrt can. 
absorb the human mind. gt . 

We have just asserted that injustice and misery, however great , 
they still may be, are less serious than in the ages past. Karl 
Marx: energetically contests this. It is true he does not urge a 
rettirn towards the past. He even considers that what exists at 
the present time is a necessary stage in the eyolution of mankind. 
But men, the workman above all, appear to him as having been 
less exploited, as having been more happy, during the feudal 
period, under the guarantee of the medimval Trades-Guilds, than 
they arg to-day. i 

+ In this, perhaps, consists his clumsiest error. 

No doubt the small masters in the towns, who had-the mono- 
paly of labour, and-who,-beneath the feudal lord, éonstituted 80 
many embryonic capitalists, were better protected than the: exist- 
ing workmen against exeessive labour to-day and want of -employ-" 
ment to-morrow. 7 

But to draw from that fact a general conclusion, one must 
~sgtematically close one’s eyes to the spectacle of mankind as a 

“Me, as presented by those sad times. 

Wx complains of what he calls the reserve army of capital, 

o say, of the loss of employmest which falls upon a great 
w of workers in times of industrial crises. And he forgets 

, in the /past, this army was not a reserve but a permanent 

oy. It Gonsisted of all the mon to whom the right to labour 
was refused, and who extended their fleshless hands at the gates 
of the monasteries, as, to-day, the men out of work extend theirs to 
the administrators of the Assistance publique in France, and to 
those who dispense reliey under the poor law in England. But 
‘there is this difference, and a great one, that to-day the lack of 
employment is temporary, whilst*then it was perpe*nal. a 

~ “Po exalt the past, and to undervalue the present, we maust also 
forbear to look upon the spectadle which agriculture offered, in 
the midst of the wars, the incursions “of armed force, and the de. 
predations of all kind, and we must forget to take into account the 
frightful situatjon of the peasants. To be convinced of this we 
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have only to refer to the magnificent and eloquent pages which 
Michelet has written on the lot of the husbandmen in those ages 
of cemi-barbarism; We shall read there the deseription.of those 
subtérranean places iu which the workers in the fields were obliged 
to hide themselves, their beasts and their harvests, to avoid the 

* robberies, the murders, the numberless acts of violence which they 
had unceasingly to suffer on the -part of the marauders, the 
“great compagnies,” the forcign invaders, and even from the 
soldiers of the king. The corvée took from them half of their 
time, and such was the insecurity that it never permitted them to 
énjoy with repose the product of the other half. 

No! Our times are not inferior to past epochs ; and much more 
in agreement with the reality of things than the lamentations of 
Karl Marx, or of M. de Laveleye, is the, passage of the historian 
Macaulay :— : 

“Those who compare the age on which their Jot has fallen with 
a golden age which exists only iu their imagination may talk of 
degeneracy and decay ; but no man who is correctly informed ag, 
to the past will be disposed to take a morose or desnonding vior” 
of the present.” 1 < 

The undeniable fact” that the minimum persoral consum 
has increased is the most categorical answer that canbe ¢ 
to the morose views of the greater part of the Collectivist, 
present society, _ 

Because it is superior to the past, the present is, neverthe. 
not perfect; far from it! And we cannot too much encoutag 
those who are in search of fruitful improvements, 

It remains to be examined whether the socialisation of the in- 
struments of labonr—to talk the Marxist Ianguage—-would mean 
progress or retrogression ; whether it would better the lot of man, 
or, on the contrary, whether it would not have the result of making 
it worse, 3 . : 

Be it remarked, that to put tie question thus docs not imply 
the denial of the right o* society to effect the transfermation 
dreamed of by Karl Marx and by his disciples, if that transforma- 

1 Macaulay, Hist. of England, - 
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tion. ‘nay, possibly raise by one degree the spirit of justice,may 
ceuse misery to recede, and may augment the sum of human 
happiness, It ‘only implies an inquiry whether the meims 
proposed are of a nature to lead to the end aimed at, and are 
not rather of a nature to lead to an inverse result. 

“Against the right of socicty to change its form, even so radically 
as we haye already had the occasion to recognise, there cannot 
be raised the Icast doubt. 

Property is not,—as philosophers and cven some legisla- 
tors have contended,—a natural right ; it is essentially a social 
right. - Society created it; and society would*have the right to 
destroy it. 

Pe: According to localities, manners, and epochs, the social con- 
ventions which men have established have been the most unequal, 
the most dissimilar, the most opposite. 


«Ja loi d’un peuple était chez l'autre peuple un crime.” 


Yueh ade the words which Victor Hugo puts into the mouth of 
~“e humanity *f the future concerning mankind in thg present or 
“the past. Communism played its part among, the Incas before the 
conquest of Amefica, and in Paraguay after the conquest; col- 
lective property still exists at Java; itds found in the Russian 
mir, and remnants of it are pointed out in the eu of 
. Switzerland. 
, Elsewhere,—for instance among the Arabs and other nomadic 
peoples,—property, without on that account disapocaring, and with- 
out: Communism being established, acquires a collective character, 
and does not become fixed or individualised. 

With us, on the contrary; property takes an absolutely individu- 
alistic character, and this character is even carried to extreme 
limits; all which does not prevent the State, whtn it deems 
it‘useful, from intervening and forcing upon the property-owners 
laws restrictive of their liberty, as 18 the case, for instance, with 
the expropriations on account of public vility. Sometimes these 
legal obligations appear almost in contradiction with the principle 
‘of property itself. Of that we have an example with our neigh- 
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- hour” across the channel in the Land Act, by which the Briti 
Government intervened between the landlord and the Irish farmer, 
and assumed the power of lowering farm rents againg\ the wish 
of the owner of the soil. AS 

Individual property, in the modern civilised world, is, therefore, 
like all the other forms of appropriation which have existed, a social 
fact. If men have established it,—even though this was effected 
by virtue of a natural evolution, and in no wise under the domina- 
tion of a preconceived idea, the laws not having intervened till” 
later on in order to fix the custom,—it is because men have, or 
believed they have, found an advantage in it. - As soon as their’ 
way of looking at things should change, nothing could, judicially. . 
speaking, interfere with the new decisions which they would think 
proper to form in order to change the sscial state. wi eh 

At most, all they would be bound to do would be to take into 
account the habits contracted, aud proceed with due Precautions 
in the act of transformation, 

And yet this necessity would not be forced upon thom exeapt ‘ 
from a pratical poiit of view, and in order to Gvoid the overs. 
violent shocks which would run the risk of preventing the ; 
reform from succeeding. As to the right, it is absolute, éven in 
regard tu what is most “2volutionary in those measures, and it is 
laughable for people in such a matter to talk of spoliation. 

Spoliation exists when, in a settled state of society, a man igde- + 
spoiled of what he possesses by virtue of laws which are allowed to 
subsist, and whica are professedly held in respect. Confiseatiorl, 
for instance, is robbery. But when you lay hands on the edifice, 
and change the state of things, it cannot any longer be a question 
of spoliation, but of total change in what exists. 

The feudal lords were not despoiled because*fendalism ‘was 
sappressed. The French Church was not despoiled when its pro- 
perty was taken away and replaced by stipends provided for by _ 
the national budget ; neither will the same Church be despoiled 
when, by decreasing tls taxes by the amount whica the main- : 
tenance of the various religions cost, and by granting the citizens 
the-right of agsociation so that thoy may freely come forward to 
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gupport +he expenses of their scet, all the churches shall be seperated 
from the State ; the slave owners were not despoiled when slaxery 
was supyessed, althongh an isolated planter in the South avould ‘ 
have been entitled to say that he was robbed if his slaves had 
been. confiscated, and slavery allowed to. subsist;.a king is not- 
despoiled because 2 country proclaims the Republic, but he is 

despoiled -if the power is given to an usurper. : 

Society has the undoubted, absolute right of completely trans- 
forming itself. This right cannot therefore be denied to the 
revolutionary Socialists, subject, however, to g two-fold condition, 
via. thap they shall bring to mankind something better than that 
which it possesses, and that the great majority of men shall be con- 
vineed of the righteousness of the new principles, and shall accept 
the transformation required by them. Indeed, one could not, in 
any degree, allow a factious miuority, taking forcible possession of 
power, to use violonce in order to force upon any country whatever 
a social overturning. which that country would not require, 

However, such a danger is not to be feared, because if a 
government fy minority can be forced upon us, and aan last while 
ittonly confers certain changes pou the political state,—changes on 
which there are almost no very decided. opinions formed,—there 
would be against an unaccepted sociz al f2volution a force of resist- 
ance which would make it altogether impossible. But if the 
majority accepts itand wills it, no one has any aa a or 
any right to invoke against it. 

' A'single reservation ought to be observed ix regard to actually 
living individuals who, born under the existing laws, and not 
having been able to furm_a suspicion of their abrogation, would 
have no business occupation since they would have lived up till 
that time on*their annuities. Society ought evidently to provide 
them with meaus of existeuce, like the Italian Goverament, which, 
after the suppression of the religious communities, granted a 

* pension to the dispersed monks. But these are temporary con- 
ditions felating to the execution ofthese changes, and have 
nothing to do with the question of right. 

The real point in dispute; solely and exclusively, is this: Does 
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the change bring to mankind something better than it, already 
~ has} 

- To upbraid actual society is an easy ‘task, and if it is rot given 
to every one todo this with the scientific profundity of a Karl 
— Marx, or with the passionate cloquence and powerful dialectic of 
a Proudhon, it is, on the other hand, given to us all to perceive 
the imporfections which do exist; there is no need for all that 
to analyse salaries and to seck ont the causes of surplus-value. 
There ave rich and poor: idle millionaires who dissipate their 
fortune in vice, whilst there are laborious and honest workers 
who die of hunger for want of work; this fact alone impeaches 
society, even as the existence of the natural inequalities, mot’ only) 
between men but between animals, impeaches creation, All this” 
is clear to the eyes of the least observant. But that is not the 
point. What must be shown is that these imperfections are not, 
in part, inevitable ; it must be shown that it is possible—not as 
everybody hopes, and as experience demonstrates, to attenuate 
these imperfections by successive improvements—but. to cause 
them completely to disappear by means of a radical Cure. 

We should not, therefore, haye stayed to refute the criticism of 
capitalistic socicty inade by Karl Marx and his disciples, if that 
refutation of the fundamental principles on which the criticism is 
supported did not furnish some important elements for the dis- 
cussion of the organic part of their doctrine,—of that part, namely, 
which doals no longer with the demolition of what exists, but with 
what is proposed t» be substituted. 

Indeed, it must be understood that we do not in any way bring 
forward our refutation against the theories of those who, whilst 
attacking society, ery aloud for a sociaT revolution without know- 
ing what they shall do after having made it. ‘Fhis anarchic 
Soo*uism is Ynworthy to fix, even for an instant, the attention of 
thinkers ; we may add that it is not worth the trouble of con: 
sideration. No society. will allow itself to be led to destruction 
without knowing what i to be put in the place of tae things 
destroyed.” Revolution is not an end, bat a means; it only 
ceases to be an attack on the rights fall when-the end aimed at © 
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is clearl known, and when that end is so much desired ky the 
Quntry as to be in conformity with the general fecling of the 
populatiof in whose name revolution is made. 

But there is nothing in the anarchist ideas to cause disquiet. 
No doubt, in particular circumstances which cannot be forescen, 
upheavals may take place, some persons may be injured, and 
private fortimes may he attacked ; but these cyclones pass away, 
and leave after their departure the social machinery as intact as 
though nothing had occurred. 

Those alone descrve to be treated seriously and to have their 
yiews discussed who form the theory of a Clearly defined new 
society,“ who, whilst inviting us to make a revolution intended to 
‘free us from the existing order of things, tell us distinctly what 
they propose to put in its place. 

The old metaphysical Socialism,—which had Fourier, Saint 
Simon, and Cabet for its high priests,—has vanished. There 
remains at this nfment only one methodical Socialism,—the 
Collectivism founded on the pretended economic law which Karl 
Marx is said ta have discovered. : 

Through study and discnssion, what amount of vagtencss there — 
was in the concéption of Socialism has difappeared, or has re- 
maitied the portion of the class of Socialjsts of whom we said just 
now that thefe was no need totrouble oneself about’them. The ideas 
haye matured ‘fad become distinct, and we now clearly know what 
it is Collectivism would bring about. This fact enables us, by 
mastering the principal features of the projected society, to pre- 
sent, as though it existed in fact, an analytical and ecientific 


criticism thercof. 


CHAPTER If. 
ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTIT UNDER COLLECTIVIBM, 


Tux Collectivists are struck, above all, with the inequality which 
exists in the distribution of wealth. This is the problem which’ 
they wish to deal with, They do not propose to bring about a 
more intensive production, but a better distribution. , 

We firmly believe, for our part, that they are mistaken, and 
that, if they succeded in their projects, they would perceive that 
they do not make a more eqnitable Mstribution than exists -to- 
day, but that they would have much less to distribute. 

In order that the Collectivist distribution should be better than 
ours, it would be necessary for it to have a basis, arule shepiutely 

+ different from that which prevails in our days. 

The brut~! and authoritative Communism of Baboouf had found 
such a rule. ‘It suppressed liberty of consumption even as. it 
woppressed liberty of production. It consumed in common as it 
produced in common; f-operly speaking, it suppressed distribu- 
tion, It made of mankind a great monastery or g great barrack; 
but a monastery without. the lever of religion, a barrack ungus- 
tained by patriotic love, and which was only maintained by dis- 
cipline, Fraterny was invoked, it is true. But we: know what 
. has to be thought of fraternity as a means of .social organisation. 
This Communism aroused the horror, of the -human. race; it be- 
came hateful because it had done away with liberty, which is, by 
far, the first and the greatest of advantages. That system dis- 
appeared, "it is adead doctrine. It has given place to modern 
Collectivism. % eo5 

Collectipism does not propose to destroy liberty of constniption, 
It wishes to leave this fMtact (we shall examine later on whether 


these claims oan be justified) and to interfere only with liberty of 
: Ba 
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produstion. For that reason it is obliged to make a distribution 
of _produes, and requires a rule in accordance with which that 
distributiop might be made. a 

Such a7 ile Karl Marx believed he had found in his theory of 
value and in the substitution of labour notes for metallic moncy ; 
but. it will suffice to recall to mind our chapter on value to recog- 
nise that he has not in the least made such a discovery. 

In fact, Marx—and his disciples on this point have been more 
explicit than he—does not admit equality of wages. He recog: 
nises that there exists some labour which ought to be better paid 
than others, His commentator, Schiifile, goesweven so far as to 
admit that, outside the greater effurt to which such labour will 
give rise, and which would justify a higher remuneration, utility 
filone will intervene in order to fix the value of the labour hout. 

‘We do not wish to asl whether the ferocious equality of a 
Collectivist: majority would easily accommodate itself to that 
differencd of treatinent, founded as it is on utility alone, and 
certainly on an utility which the masses would not understand. _ 

We believe that the masses would not understand that utility, 
because it world result simply from the necessity & providing 
some industries with workers, although in fact the labour in those 
industries would fot, perhaps, be more arduous than elsewhere,. 
circumstances alone having for the moment turned aside the 
supply of labour. It is clear that this social necessity, based on 
statistics, would’ not be apparent to one who would uot have made 
of these facts a particular study, and that the less paid workers 
would *raise an -outery and refuse to accept’ srch inequality of 


treatment. How, therefore, will this inequality in estimating . 


the social value of the different hours of social labour be deter- 
mined? Upon whom will tle task devolve of saying to a worker, 
who shall have worked six hours, —“ Here is Ja note for three 
hours’ labour,” and of saying to another worker, who" shall have 
worked"during the same time,—“ Here is a note for six hours 1” 

Will it be the State functionaties, the superintendents of 
labour? . Will there be in this estimate an arbitrary fixity ¢ 

If so, what a number of unmerited favours, which would render 


. 
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society not worth living in! We complain of the nepotisnr of our 
time, a nepotism necessarily limited by the very limitation of the‘ 
objects to which it is applied. What would this be ir-comparison 
with the universal nepotism under Collectivism? No « .e, indeed, 
will maintain that Collectivism is called upoh to change the heart 
of man, and that,—when the social workshops shall have been estab- 
lished,—the loves, the hatreds, the jealousies, and all the passions, 
high and low, which, in our days, intrude upon and interfere with 
the abstract fecling of justice, will cease to exist. — 

Will it bo said that the clective system would be a sufficient 
guarantee against the subversive passions? But on the one hand 
there is nothing to prove that society would preserve the elective 
system. Schiifle on this point makes the most definite reserva- : 
tions. . ~ 
On the other hand, experience shows us that, for the “last 
twenty years, the clective system, far from being a guarantee 
against* favouritism, tends, on the contrary- to exaggerate it, A 
despot would, perhaps, be able to stifle his feelings of friendship 
and of hatred, and be just and inspired with nought but truth, 
although this may be very difficult ; and it is rare to meet with 
despots placed on stch an clevated plane, But-one who is elected 
cannot do this, He is bound to be partial on behalf of his 
electors as against his adversaries. If he docs net do this his 
power is broken. Tere injustice forces itself almost as a necessity. 

In fine, if even one supposes a power wielding a great author- 
ity, thoroughly honest and thoroughly intelligent, a power only 
inspired by social necessity and the general interest, how will 
such a power be able, with the best intentions in the world, to 
estimate the amount at which it is just to reward the hour’s 
Jabour of a mason, a ‘bootmaker, a labourer,“or a night-man? 
Bow will it be abe to modify its estimate every day according to 
circumstances? This is a problem beyond the power of man. If 
favouritism disappeared, it weuld only be to give way exclusively 
to chance’ and hazard, which arc not better representatives of 


equality and equity than favouritism. a 
“We have seen that the Collectiyists have found out the weak 
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oars 
‘spo in their armour, and haye taken care not to fall into the 

egror of@ixing the rate of wages. M. Deville declares very Cearly 

that it igssupply and demand, and supply and demand abne, 

which, of.to-day, will determine the value of labour, But i#such 

is the case, what change will there be from the society of to-day, 

and how will this unhappy supply and that no less unhappy de- 

mand, which to-day are laden with all the sins of Israel, suddenly 

become pure from all reproach, when the socialisation of the 

instruments of labour will have taken place ? 

Today the workman who is discontented can go elsewhere. 

The field is wide. ‘Thousands of workshops gall for hands. In 
spite of shat, he may become the victim of the crushing force of 
capital, although that force may be distributed amongst capital- 
ists who do not know each other, who do not care for cach other, | 
and who have no understitading together. 

To-morrow he would have in front of him one sole producer, 
—the State. He would be altogether obliged to aceept its condi- 
tions, whatever they might bo. He would find himself in the 
position of the producers of tobacco in France,—bent under the* 
yoke of the State, 7 

The law of supply and demand would not gnly not be free from 
ita defects, but these would be increased a hundred4old by the 
fact that-thore would only be one capitHist. 

The Socialists will not fail to object that the great evil of socicty 
to-day consists not in the differences in small sums which may 
exist between the wages of such and such worker. They will say 
that the vice of the capitalistic distribution ccnsists in the fact 
that the capitalists receive without working, and thus carry off an 
undue portion of the fruits of labour. 

Woe have already explained this point, and have demonstrated 
that the ameuht deducted by capital is infinitely less gonsiderable 
than is snpposed, and that that deduction is legitimate. 

But, legitimate or not, it is.cleay that society would have the 
right to get rid of a service for which it would too dearly pay. 
And it would pay for it too much, if, how2ver cheap it was, society 


could obtain it at a lower price. 
cr F’ 
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Let us see what result in this respect Collectivist society rowld’ 
yield, and whether from that point of view it offers to “1s an ad. - 
vartage over what exists to-day. : 

It“is said that by making common property of the in Yruments 
of labour, dividends, interests, and profits, and, consequently, | 
idlers, will be done away with. Everybody will be compelled to 
labour, with the exception of the invalids and the aged. Here, 
already, a pause is necessary. The invalids and the aged will be 
free from labour. Quite so, and as to the aged, nothing need be 
said, age always being easy to determine; but how about the 
sick? 7 

All the idle, all the do-nothings will call themselves-inyalids; 
and how will it be possible to ascertain whether really they are” 
invalids or not? There will be scen reproduced, on the most 
gigantic scale, what takes place actuélly in the army. Physical 
infirmities, easily ascertainable, do not give rise in the army, and 
would not give rise in Collectivist sveicty,to any kind of diffi- 
culty. On the other hand, the affections so numerous and so 

“manifold of the nervous system, more painful a hundred-fold for 
those affect~d thereby than physical infirmities, but which do not 
show themselves and. are not outwardly perceptible—how shall we 
be able to ascertain these, and check the statement of those who 
pretend to be thus affect d ? 2 a 

Will one believe on their mere word those who will say they 
are stricken with such infirmitics? In this case what a number 
of idlers living at the expense of others! The actual amount levied 
by capital is nofuing in comparison with the idling consumption 
which will be produced to-morrow. 

Will one systematically refuse to believe the parties interested ? 
Then, what a number of innocent victims! What a number of 
sick and infirm to whom it will be said,—* Either work or die of 
hunger!” — 

‘To-day the sick man who ig rich spare himself all labour with- 
out having to ask help of anybody. As to the poor man, whose 
sickness is not percept le, he has not, face to face with him, the 
harshness of an administration. He finds, in the multiplicity of 
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thé fidividuals to whom he is able to apply, and in the, varicties 
oftheir Character, the means of finding for himself son/e succour 
‘which mg~ place him, if not in a state to live, at-ewy ratg ina 
‘State sofis not to dic. Even public charity is oes by many 
unworthy objects who succeed in hiding their{ idleness under 
apparent infirmities. : 
g Lo-mornow everything would take place with my ‘litary rigour,— 
Wr or die”; it would be impossible et away from that 
alternitive, Besides the superannuategé workers, there are tho 
less “SL able, the feeble, those whose Ip¢bour is léss intense and less 
producti og To-day, the workers gfe all brought together in-the 
factory. |. All belonging to the ame trade, except when the pay 
vis by th, piece, receive an eqyfal wage. The master knows that 
an AVCage is produced. O“f-this he calculates, without concern- 
ing Shhselt with individysal differences. , 
As ox the workeer; he receives neither more nor less—even 
when he H at piecs-work—whether the man by his side works 
more oye“works less. Capital alone is interested in the fact that. 
fr should acquire its masimum intensity. Thug, no control 
ifs exercised from worker to worker. 

‘To-morrow all will be reversed. The propé@ty-holding capitalists 
will be replaced by functionaries, directors, or overseers, and these 
will have only a secondary interest in ekercisittg superintendence, — 
The workers, or the contrary, would have the greatest interest in 
over-estimating their hour of labour, and in depreciating the. 
labouxhour of others. There would ensue in tha workshop a vital 
competition which would create a system of universal underhand 
accusation between the men, : 

Fraternity would not  cortect these abuses any, more than it 
corrects those which manifest themselves in our day. Any one 
who knows the harshness with which a toiler becom capital5t, 
ibe he worker or peasant, cartes on his superintendence of the 
wage-carners, ‘and how he exacts from them the greatest effort 
possible, may conceive how little can be’ expected from human 
sentimentalism. On this point the attempts of 1848 are con- 
yincing. At that time, humegous working-class associations were 
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constited, subsidised by the State, which provided out of the 
nationabudget a credit of three million francs for that ohjest. 
Fraternitycas the basis on which all those co-opers ive bodies 
were establisid. Onc of these, the co-operative tailors, Was more, 
inspired evenhan the others with the ideas of Louis Blane, and 
substituted d:-work for piece-work. It was hoped that the 
natural check-fered by those interested would suffice to maintain 
their zeal, and Uhimnfraternity would prevent this check {from 
degenerating into espinge and oppression. Nothing of tle kind ; 
took place, and, accordiinto M. Feugueray, who has written a 
history of the working-class ssociations of that time, thy? Super - ‘ 
intendence degenerated jntesuch violent and acrimonious : 
recriminations that the worksix became a hell, anclit was~ 
necessary to re-establish piece-worh_This means alone jenabled 
the members to make their mutual copanionship tolerabs ey 
restored peace amongst them. And papas, Gternity 
overflowed in every soul, We may gather ftom the. facts what 
-would become of the mutual cheek under Collectivism, ~~.- 
Thus, the difficulty of fixing the value of the hours of Jaber 5 
the difficulty of taking into account the infirmities, the maladies: 
‘or relative incapaciies; the difficulty of orfanising’ a super-, 
intendence which might not degenerate into espionage—such are 
the first obstacles with which distribution would comC into collision 
under a Collectivist society, and which would caus* the revival, on 
the one hand, of the idlers who had been destroyed on the other, 
‘There would be another important cause, though of a different 
kind, of unequal distribution. In Collectivism, in the same way as 
in capitalist society, the labour of direction and of distribution” 
would ke required. On whom wouldhis labour devolve ? 
To-day it falls to the lot of the free capitalist, to-morrow it 
would belorg to the State. 5 Sey Oe 
But the State is an impersonal being, who cannot act except 
through certain pefsons interposed, that is to say, through 
functionarces. We should therefore see a daily increasing crowd 
of employés of all ranks. Things would happen—but on a gigantic 
seale—even as-they do in our days in the public administrations, 
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and the g Spectacle which these offer is not calculated to inspire us 

with the desire of making them still more numerous. 

What ¢> we sec to- -day? A functionary is only Poadiiatad by 
one fear—that of being considered useless and of’ seeing his post . 
done @way with, His whole intelligence is perpetually on the 
stretch concerning this rock to be avoided ; and the best means of 
warding of the peril consists in continually swelling the import- 

_ ance of his duties. 

If an office consists of two employés, one of them may be 
removed and the second may be transferred to anuther office, two 
services being thus blended in one, and in that manner the economy 
of a head clerk or an assistant being realised. But the chief. and 
the assistant hold that such an economy would be deplorable, ‘and 
their only aim is to make.it impossible, To achicve that end it 
is-sufficient for thom to have from ten'to a dozen employés in- 
stead of two, The latter will perform no more productive work, 
All that will be done, so as to appear to utilise them, will be to 
augment the number of idle formalities. But observe that they 
are ten in number; and how could the ider come into the mind 
of anybody to get rid of a service of such great importance! 
Therefore no effort is neglected to bring ab(at this result, and as 
nothing can withstand the patient and | ersistent action of a head 
of department, who makes everything ‘converge towards the one 
end, his wish fever fails to be realised svoner or later. In this 
way the number of officials, that is to say, of the unproductives 
par excellence, increases year by year. = 

This ‘fact continually crops up. Tt is an unconquerable law - 
that. bureaucracy breeds bureaucr: ‘acy, as formerly, in America, the 
slave states bred slave statts, ‘This is onc of the plagues of our 
existing French budgets, against which all our financial com- 
migsions are powerless, as are all our ministers, avd for whch 
there only exists one remedy: to remove as much as possible from 
the Government what is not strictiy within its province, and to 
take away-from the State as much as canbe taken Ca behalf of | 
private initiative, 

Now, what the Collectivists propose is quite the contrary, 
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They_want to make the system of government control genéral, by 
subjecting | the whole of production to public administration, ad 
they wish’ to multiply in this manner a hundred-fold “and: more 
the abuses of all kinds which this system, wherever it is Yractised, 
brings about in our day. Capitalism, so far as private property 
goes, would be abolished. There would no longer exist either 
pensioners or shareholders, nor happy mortals drawing‘dividends, 
no doubt, but interested by the very enticement of these dividends 
in promoting the general production ; but there would be, as a 
set-off, employes without number; functionaries—vain-glorious, 
insolent, and doctrinaire—who would know how to" estimate, 
advantaycously for thems. ]ves you may be sure, the value of their 
hour of useless labour, and who would live comfortably without 
doing anything, or at least without dging anything truly useful 
and truly productive. : : 

The worker would no longer break his heart in saying to him- 
self that M. Lebaudy accumulates capital ;“but he would. give 
quite as much surplus-lubour—to employ the language of the 
Marxist school--and perhaps he would give even more of it—only 
to obtain the sme portion, ov a smaller portion, of the total pro- 
duction. 

It may be asked whether interests and profits of all kinds would 
possibly be extinguisher, or, rather, whether these would be 
preserved and added to the governmental squandeZing, and made 
in themselves unproductive. 

As soon as Collgctivism proposes to respcet liberty of congump- 
tion; as soon as it allows possession—provided this is confined to 
the purposes of consumption, and on-condition that it is not 
devoted to production—from the mon2ont in whigh it allows—and 
Schifie is emphatic on this point—gift and even inheritance, it* 
follows, as a-matter of course, that it would also allow gratuitous 
lending. 2 

Now, gratuitous lentling, if-duly authorised, may reconstitute 
usurious s(ving, that unproductive and injurious savimg which is 
generated like an evil-working parasite wherever-industrial liberty 
does not exist. A 
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hs Soon as the simple Communism of Baboouf or of Cabet is cast, 
aride—ani it is so, for good cause, mankind not wishing even to 
tolerate he mention of it—the differences observable amongat 
men to/lay would be reproduced under Collectivism. “There 


“would be workers whose hour of labour, paid very low, would 


" give him nifety-five. The interest is 1 


make saving difficult 3 there would be others, on the contrary, to 
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whom that saving would be made easy by the high value placed * 
_upon their hour of labour. 


There would. be some devotecs of Joy, who’ would spend every 
day their wage of yesterday, and some saving people, and misers 
even, who would pile labour-notes upon lfbour-notes. What 
could pfevent one of these spendthrifts from borrowing from one 
of these misers, and who would be able to forbid'the miser from 
granting a loan? 


Agreed, but without interest, the Collectivists will say. Doubt- ° 


* less without legal interest. But to-day also the law proscribes, 


if not interest, at-ICast au usurious amount of interest. Have these 
laws ever prevented usury? We convict, certainly, here and 
there, a usureg, when the proof of the offeuce is palpable—evident. 
But for one who is canght, ten thousand escape, L2¢nd a hundred 
francs to a neefy man, I make no stipMation about interest ; 


but whilst I make him sign a bill for one lnundred francs, I only - 


“xed \p with the principal 


-and escapes “Il search, all inquiry. Therefore usury has never 


- been killed by laws passed against it, but solely by the possibility 


for the capitalists of finding for their capital a worthy, honourable, 


‘and useful employment. It is not the legal limitation of the amount 


of interest which, in our days, has made usury almost disappear, 
It is the development gnd Ahe security of commerce and industry, 

In the Collectivist society —capital no longer being able to be use- 
ful as a means of production to individuals, but only to the State— 
saving would reappea® in the disastrous character it bore during 
barbarous times,—hoarding and uenry. It would not cease, under 
that form, to be productive for the individual, but it-would cease’ 


to be productive for the nation, and would even be, for the latter, : 


' areal gnawing canker, 
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ee Facts, on this point, confirm the theoretical detention “We 
have already spoken of the agricultural communities which exist 
in tussia under the name of “Jfzr.” Now, on the confession of all - 
writers who have dealt with the “Mir,” however sympath tic they . 

" may have been to the institution, usury has devéloped itself there, 
and with so much’ force that the usurors have gained a special 
name: they are called the “eaters of the mir.” * 

_Could even productive capitalisation be prevented 4, The thing 
does not seem easy. 

There, for example, is a worker who will have put aside ~ the 
future, in labour-noves, a considerable sum, inorder to eviable him- 
self either to live without work, or to enable some other person | to. 

.. live during an indefinite time. 

_. On the other hand, # man with a fertile imagination, ths author 
of a discovery which the State has rejected, calls on him. - Desirous 
of employing himself exclusively on the construction of bis machine, 
and to leave, for a time, the general workshog> in order to apply 
himself with greater freedom of mind.to his particular experiments, 
‘put not possessing any reserve funds, he asks the man who hag such 
funds to yield him a portion of his money.of the new kind, in 
exchange for the prenise made to-him of a pact of the benefits 
which should accrue to the inventor, if his machine succeeds, The 
other accepts. There is ~, little association formed within the 
‘great. There is a little capital which carries on itsrwork, There, + 
too, are interests or profits—for at bottom they are “all one—.. 
reconstituted to the advantage of this capitalist in tniniature. 
And as capital knows how to multiply rapidly, we shall very* 
quickly see somé private enterprises established under the nose 
-of the national Seen whick will be easily ene in 
this competition. 

Will this contract be declared illicit? Al the “inhibitions will 
not prevent 1t any more than they have succeeded during’ conty 
turies, at the Stock Exchange~and in commerce, in suppressing -° 
credit transrctions, by refusing to grant them the sanctian of the 
law, or even. by proclaiming penalties against them. The only. 
means by which to oppose that fornt of capitalisation would be 
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‘0 abolish the profits of the daventos iy refusing to reward his 
di-sovery; or to set one’s face against accumulation by decreeing 
equal pay, and by reducing that pay always té a minimum. : 
Bat 5 first of these means, at the same time that it would be 
the fatal suppression of all progress, would only have the effect of 
pronioting ‘purely usurious accumulation by the elimination of all 
" other posstble forms of accumulation, and the second would go in 
. the teeth of the ideas of the school which seeks not the equalisa- 
‘tion of salaries, but their eleyation. i 
Be it noted that we only cite here some examples to show the 
process wifereby interest and profits would manage to introduce 
themuelves in Collectivist society. But the number of these pro- 
cesses is as unlimited as the resources of Luman intelligence and. 
the combinations it can bring about. 
We may quote another cxample as striking as the preceding, 
- Commodities will not have an uniform value under Collectiv- 
-‘ism.. If we content” ourselves with the theory of Marx on value, ~ 
it is clear that, after a bad harvest, the value of wheat or, 
the value of wine would rise, secing that a like quantity of 
these products would represent a more considerie average of 
social labour, thé total labour haviig beef the same, and the. 
harvest less productive. : i 
From that point of view, what wotld prevent a far-sighted 
. citizen from ta” ing advantage of his savings—since buying would 
ba free—and from buying wheat or wine before the harvest which 
he apprehends will be bad, and afterwards from selling again 
these provisions to his neighbours, allowing them a reduction on 
the prices (I make use of this term, for it would still be a price, 
whatever one may say, and‘his expression is convenient to use) 
at-the’ general shops in order to attract their custom? These 
dealings would be’ forbidden, illicit, no doubt. But the smuggPug 
e. tobacco is alsé forbidden and illicit to- day, which does not, 
however, prevent the same from taKing place. 
The liberal professions would be another cause of uncyhal distri: 
bution, ‘Fourier suppressed Jaw proceedings and sickness, but 
the hopes 0 of modern Collectiviem do not go so far, In the 
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society which it wishes to build up there will be civil cases, con- 


sidering that ownership in objects of consumption and even“n-” 


heritance are preserved. There will be criminal cases, for you 
cannot suppress cither the vices, the evil leanings, nor th™ passions 
of men. There wjil be sickness. There will, therefore,.still be 
judges, lawyers, and physicians. , 
_ Will these lawyets and physicians be functionaries prid bythe 
State? Some say yes; others say no, In fact, it ig difficult for 
them to be-so. A great doctor or a great lawyer, giving. his 
service gratuitously, would be in demand everywhere at the'same 
time, and as he would be unable to fulfil his task, hé"would be 
compelled to circumscribe his area, Every lawyer, therefore, 
would have his circle, and each physician his, in which, and ex- 
elusively in which, he Would have to move. From that moment 
the citizas would no longer have the right to bo defended, or 
to have themselves cared for, by whomsecver they think fit to 
have. This would be something altogether admissible, and one 
would be inclined thenceforward, as Schiiffle proposes, to leave 
those professions free wherein labour is ¢xercised without capital, 
But if such *the case—and it could hardly be otherwise--how 
could one prevent tue well-known physician, the lawyer much 


sought after, from insisting on being very dearly paid in labour-"~ 


notes, and from exaeting vom the social revenue an Theomparably 
greater part than that of the mass of Iabourers? “ oe 

Tf lawyers and physicians were mado functionaries, and if it 
were proposed toJiinit their area and forbid them from reetiving 
salaries from outsiders, the case would not be further advanced. 
One would have laid hands cn liberty without result. It would 
not be possible, in fact, to intrude atthe, bedside of the sick, or 
in the private study of a man worried with a lagvsuit; and it 
would be inppossible to prevent either the one or the other, in the 
hope of being the object of more assiduous care, from adding 
personal fee to the remuncratitn of the Government, 

Collectivsm would suppress neither interest nor profits; but 
they would be changed’ from the useful things which,they are 
nearly always to-day—in a great number of cases at least—into an 
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useless and even injurious tax on the general prodaciva. It yeuld 
gie.rise, on a gigantic scale, to the swarms of abuses which the 
State administrations already offer to us. i 

Tt wov%d produce an inealeulable crowd of functionaries of all 
kinds, who would live handsomely at the country’s expense, and 
would replace with advantage—for themselves, be it understood — 
the quotaf the national produce enjoyed to-day by the capitalists 
for their consumption. 

It would allow the inequalities in the pay of labour of divers 
kinds tp remain, and would create for the liberal professions as 
many advfutageous positions as those which exist under the most 
capitalistic societies. , 

Tn a word, in the society to which the disciples of Marx urge 
us forward, the distribution of wealth would be neither more equal 
nor'more just than is the case to-day, The corvée—secing there 
is a corvée—the surplus.labour—would hold as large a place therein, 
pérbaps a larger. And as the raison-d'étre of Collectivism is to 
better distribute the social wealth, and as it has, in reality, ng. 
other object, itis clear that, if it fails in that task, it lacks alto- 
gether any basis, 

It now remaitis to enquire whether, fatling in the work of 
distribution, it may not, at the same time, fetter. production 
and progress; whether it is able td respeCt, as it hopes to 
da, the materiz* and moral freedom of the individual ; whether it 
may not create difficulties of all kinds in the way of commerce 
and international relations; whether, in a word—powerless to 
attain the useful end which caused it to be conceived —it may not 
produce a crowd of disastrous consequences, by which no society 
could fail to be affected. ~ 








CHAPTER IE. 


ON THE PRODUCTION OF WEALTH AND ON PROCES UNDER: 
COLLECTIVISM, ; 


‘We have shown, fn the preceding chapter, the direction of in- 
dustry, of science, and human progress handed over to a hierarchy 
of functionaries, from which it would be incapable, even partly, to 
escape, except by breaking now and thon the meshes of the Colleo- 
tivist net. We have established that these meshes would often be’ 
broken, and from thence we have drawn an urgument against Col- 
lectivism, which would always have within it The germs of dissolu- 
Aion, But it is clear that the Collectivists cannot bring forward 
these infractions of the system as the means of correcting it and. 
eliminatiny.ifs*~nerfections. We have, therefore, the right, when 
we study the effect of Collectivism on the production. of riches and 
on progress, to reason as though—Collectivism having implanted 
itself in all its rigGur—nne of these infractions, waich we have 
, seen to be fatal, ought to have taken place. If these infrabtions 
occur, it is clear that the evil effects of Collectivism can be ditnin’ 
ished ; but in thgt case, Collectivism will be imperfect, and that 
would be an inadmissible defence of a system which should con- 
sist in reckoning on its imper“ections in order to, perfect it. ~ 
So, then, we shall reason here as *hongh Collectivism were at 
work in all the vigour of its principle, and we may say, conse- 
quently, that, all direction of industry, all scientific progress, would 
be handed over to that immense body of mandarins—appointed 
probably by competition, as *1 China—and which, whatever in 
other respe-ts would be its mode of recrniting, would eompletely 
crush the whole of mank-ad. : 
Further than that, Collectivism, we must not forget, is conceived 
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in ddr to suppress the surplus-value ehich the capitalist appro 2 
pyiates, 4nd in order to cause the worker to benefit thereby. ~ 

It is difficult to perccive, in these conditions, the elements oan 
~ over: -inergasing production, and the instruments of that sciéntific 
and industrial progress which constitute the greatness of the 
modern world, 

. To-day a colony is opened out to civilisation. At once some 
adventurous capitalists take from their surplus-value—from that 
part of their surplus-value which they do not consume—sufficient 
cipital to fertilise this field of colonial enterprise, provided that, 
as, unhappily, it nearly always occurs in France the State does shot 
fotter them by its mania for making regulations. 

+ An inventor conceives a new idea. He makes a fruitful dis- 
covery. How will this idea pass out from the lobes of his brain 
into application? The thing is very simple. If he is rich he will 
devote a part of his fortune to bring his invention to 4 < successful 
issue, If he is port, and his idea is a good one, he will nearly 
always end in mecting a speculating capitalist who, desirous to 
increase his profits by a risky enterprise, will provide him with the 
necessary sums to bring the thing to realisati The love of 
what, is improperty called gambling, because of the part therein 
played by hazard, and which should be called speculation, will 
here play #s salutary part. This/vapitalist will, perhaps, 
prune off fromthe inventor somewhat too large a portion of the 
denelits to which he is-legitimately entitled ; perhaps he will cut 
off fax hirhself too large a slice; but, in short, if the discovery is 
useful, it will:see the light, the whole of mankind will benefit 
‘thereby, and the inventor, even afteryielding capital a part of the 
_ fruit of: his genius, will yekgather therefrom some sammderanie 
profits. 7 

With Collectivist-Socialism nothing of this kind will any longer 
“exist, 

Firat of all the accumulation of, capital ceases ; and when a 
continent is opened out to civilisation, the resources are lacking 
for undertaking the colonisation. is 

In the ' same Ww ay as ina public company the shareholders, when 
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they’ are not withheld by an energetic and interested bal of 
directors, feel a repugnance to create reserve funds, Cad tend 
towards the integral distribution of the profits, so the socialised 
worker will feel an invincible repugnance to the accumylation of 
capital, and will demand that all the products of the year should 
be distributed. Ife will attain that end either by the gradual 
augmentation of salaries, or by a progressive diminution of the 
labour-day, or even by these two methods combined. 

The formation of capital will be arrested by such an insur- 
mountable obstacle, and with it new enterprises that produce 
wealth. a 7 

As to discoveries, it will be worse still. he inventor will have 
to struggle not only against the penury of capital, but against 
this factor combined with administrative routine and inertia, 

Just think of Fulton offering his stefmboat to Napoleon I, and 
remember che disdain with which the Institute of France rejected 
his idea as contrary to the laws of science! A a 

I myself remember an illustrious savant who demonstrated to 
“me the impossibility of establishing a trans-oceanie telegraph, eight 
or ten days bfore the first despatch was transmitted from New 
York to Valencia. According to him, the cur*ents of indyetion 
would prevent the transmission from taking place, and the capital 
which had been brough* together for the construction and the : 
laying down of the cable was so much capital wasted. Let us 
suppose this savant consulted by a Collectivist state on the 
expediency of constructing the first cable and throwing it across 
the ocean, and tfien say what counsel he would have given, and 
what would have been the action taken by the financial authority 
in regard to such an advice! igs : 

‘Nor would it be possible for things to Happen "differently, The 
number of inventors is immeasurable; every fool mvents, The 
total amouy’ of propositions that are put forward on this head is 
incalculable. A government would not consider it had the right, 
and in fact would not have the right, to fritter away the public 
wealth in experiments Aull of uncertainty and tisk. Except in 
some cases altogether exceptional, it would Teject them all. 
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y Bopides, the administration is in its nature opposed to change. 
When aremployé has acquired the habit of a given kind of lzsour 
why should he make an effort to change it? The individaal 
espitalist makes this effort because he is incited by the advarftage 
which he foresees at the end. But can we say this of the Col- 
lectivist functionary? The success of the mach‘ue that is brought 
to him will, neither increase nor diminish the value of his hour of 
labour, Vehy should he trouble himself? He will find it infinitely 
more easy to Cecree the major excommunicetion against the inventor 
in the name of the principles of a routine science ; and progress 
will be gagged even before it has seen the lights 
Besides, for what reason should the invention itself be pro- 
* duced? In society to-day, the thinker who conceives an iden, or 
discovers a new instrument, is impelled thereto by the enticement 
of gain, He constructs a“steam engine which will diminish by 
* one-third or by one-half the consumption of fuel ; whe7a magni- 
ficent field of profit is offered to his activity! He will labour and 
make discoveries, and with the ardour given by the hope of profit, 
he will force his conviction on the most restive recalcitrant capi” 
talists. But wien the instruments of labour shall he socialised ; 
_ when the time deyoted to a discovery will nog be“worth more than 
the time devoted to any ordinary labour, why should the inventor 
Wear himself out at inventing? In viey one might say, of some 
“decoration, —of an honorary reward! The value attached to these 
2 trifles can only diminish more and more in proportion as the in- 
telligence of men is raised ; and if social distinctions still flatter 
men’s vanities, they are not sufficient to deterniine the perform- 
ance of great efforts. They are claimed with insistency as soon 
as the effort is made ; but they do not produce tho effort itself. 
‘Will the Socialists telfus that they would encourage discoveries’ 
by granting cOnsiderable rewards, labour-notes with profusion, — 
that is to say, enormons means of enjoyment,—to inven‘vrs, as well 
as to the engineers who would haye noticed the discovery and 
made its introduction possible 4 ‘ 
Very well; either those subsidies, like to-day the rewards 
offered by the ‘Tnstitute of France, will be awarded to the author 
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of. an allotted task, the object of which will have- been Arid, or 
‘therreward will be applied to any discovery whatever. — 

In the first case, we have the right to ask, seeing thé -pancity 
of fertile efforts which the rewards of the Institute have ever pro- 
duced, whether the rewards of Collectivist society wilt bY endowed 
with more attractions, and will give better results, “There is 
small probability of this, because the object which will hava been 
fixed will nevor be realised. It will be semething mmalagous to 

“the three hundred thousand francs promised to wMomsoever will 
discover a remedy for the phylloxera. The remedy ¢s discovered, 
There are severakkof them even: immersion, sulphidg of carbon, 
sulpho-carbonates, and the plantation of American ‘vines, Bat as 
these results are in no way absolute ; as they have been obtained 
by an extreme multiplicity of experiments ; and as perhaps the 
best means of warding off the evil, viz*tho plantation of Amerigan 
vines, is Dot, properly speaking, a remedy ; as, in short; no one is 
able to say,-~It is I that stayed the scourge,no one has had, and 
ho one will have, the three hundred thousand francs. , 

“Tf, on the other hand, a fund were voted’ to reward all: in 
yéntors and~functionaries who would notice thé discovery—tho 
nature and objecv of which would.not have been stated beforehand - 
—people would fall into the contrary error, Everybody would 
bring forward a new idea, - This idea would be nearly always 
accepted, and the funds of the State would be squandered ‘in the 
study of a crowd of absurd enterprises. . 

At the present time, if the capitalist is pushed forward | by the 
allurements of fin, he is held back by the fear of loss; ‘and these 
two opposing sentiments establish a just equilibrium, which allows 
the fruitful ideas to see the light, and prevents society from use- 
lessly swallowing up capital in the search after any sort of philo- 
sgpher’s stone or perpetual motion. 

Ina Sofalist state, on the contrary, this: equilibrium i is 8 impos 
‘gible. Either the absence of all enticement will cause everything 
to be rejected, or the absence of all fear will causé everything to 
be accepted. Either ybsolute stagnation or reckless Waste... We 
scarcély see how the Marxists can escape from this. dilemma, > 


. 
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Mrvéover, what would be the good of encouraging, by promises 
of ,subsitty, efforts which the form of society not only would be ~ 
unable to stimulate, but against which it Yould, even fron? a 
material point of view, place many-obstacles? In order to dis- 
cover, it 18 necessary to reflect, it is necessary to ‘think, to have 
one’s freedom, to live a life very active at bottom, but often idle 
on the surface. The inventor must often leave the workshop or 
the laboratory to give himself up to the combinations of his brain. 
To-day he finus the means to do this in his capital,—if he possesses 
any,—and if he dogs not possess any, in the capital that is lent to 
him, for, if-his idea be good in any way, it scKiom happens that 
he does not succeed in bringing conviction to somebody. But 
to-morrow! He will have no capital, since nobody will have any. 
The State wilt not provide him with it for an idea in which no 
one’ will believe, and which’ all will put down to the score of idle- 
"ness; and, supposing even,~-which will seldom hapyen,—that, - 
despite this lack of simulation, he should be urged forward; by an 
exceptional force within, to search and to discover, the social 
surroundings will refuse him the material mcans of success, c 
Is it needful fo spenk of the intellectual professigs-s—of artists, 
of poets, of literateurs? Schiifile, so far as heis Concerned, would 
also be tempted, in the same way as with the lawyers and the 
whysicians, te allow the present laimer-faipe let-things-alone 
principle to remain active here. The thing is oasy to say,—it is 
vless easy to do. Evor in art, in literature even, there is a 
materjal side. A sculptor has necd of tools, of clay, of marble, a 
cast, a studio in which he may yield himself up to his inspira- 
tion. A painter cannot do withont t-ushes, colours, and canvas. : 
For a man of letters, a poet, a. musical composer, there is needed 
a printing press’ to spread abroad their works and to give these 
the publicity without which they are as though non-existent. ea 
The sculptor and painter will, perhaps, be able “vith their 
labour-notes to procure for themselves colours, brushes, clay, and 
diverse instruments ; but the man of letters will not bave any 
other printing press at his disposal but thrt of the State, and he 
will be at’ fhe discretion of the latter, which will thenceforth have 
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the pow er of suppressing all literary production in spose mith © 
the i¢eas of the moment. a” 

We shall recur la*er on to this frightful threat to liberty, which. 
even che political system of Napoleon I, did not venture to utter. 
But, without concerning ourselves at this moment with a’ point 80 
important and so gfave, whilst admitting the existence of a liberal 
State which might consent to give publicity to the most violent 
satires directed against itsclf, there would always. be the double 
danger which we have pointed out in regard 0 discovtries. - : 

Either the State would print all that would be submitted to it, or_ 
it would make a choice. In the first case, it would pyjnt all the 
idiotic nonsense and all the rhapsedies that one ‘can iinagine. 
Whoever has filled a somewhat prominent post has had the oppar-” 
tunity of seeing how many absurd things—as gtupidly thought, 
ag they were badly written-—would see he Tight it this dependad 
ouly on t&yir authors, who always believe that they have been 


“delivered of a chef-d'envre, 


To print everything that is offered is capeestaie it aul. be 
frightful waste, of which no one can form an idea. 
‘It would, therefore, be necessary to make a choite between the 
diverse production: of the mind, to admit thesc-and reject thoac. . 
What arbitrariness |—Woe to him who will not submit to the: 
taste of the momeyt! Vietor Hugo certainly woul@ have seen’ 
the printing presses close against him by the classics of 1330; 


and Zola, in our days, would have experienged many difficulties im” 


overcoming the obstacles piled up before him. 

What would Kappen would be something analogous’ ‘to what 
takes place in the theatrical world when a new author puts a play 
forward, One knows all the difticulties: which it is hecessary to 
overcome. But under Collectiyism the @ficulty would’ be very 
much graver still, ‘There exists to-day different theftres, different 
directors, av] what is rejected by one is acecpted by another. In 
the new society there would be a committee of arts, of sciences, or 
of letters. When a man would not have the luck of pleasing this 
committee, there would,be nothing left but to bow submigsion, 
and’ there would not exist any other door at which he covfd knock.. 
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"Ts it-poesible to conceive a régime more opposed to the unfalding 
of,‘talet. and genius, and more prone to produce a crushing 
uniformity? Collectivism would kill artistiC progress, litecary 
progress, scicntific progress, and industrial progress. It would say 
te mankind,—“ Thou shalt go no further,” and by that extin- 
guisher placed upon all the mei of ¢dite, whilst killing invention, 
suppressing emulation, causing a beneficent speculation to 
disappear, and preventing the accumulation of capital, it would 
deal a fatal” blow to production. We have already seen that it. 
would distribute as badly as, perhaps in a worse manner than, the 
existing society, We have just scen that it vould produce much 
Jess ‘abundantly, and that, tonsequeritly, not having a. better 
principle of distribution, it would have less to distribute. 

"These considerations alone should suffice to cause every sensible 
mind to rejéct it. But ‘these considerations are not the only 
ones that plead against this mischicyous chimera. 
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CHAPTER Iv. 
+ ON LUxery. 


WE have just cnumerated diverse causes which, under Colfectiviem, 3 
would have the effect of impeding social development. “Ve find yet 

another in the. fatal stoppage which,—by the fact of the equalisa- 

tion of fortunes, and-4ven when this would not be the end wished 

for,—would interpose and smite consumption and, as a conse- 

quence, the production of objects of luxury. 

We shall, perhaps, in speaking in this way, astonish the 
Collectivists, who sce, in the suppression %f the industries relating 
to luxury, a“eans of suppressing some useless labour, and of thus 
throwing back upon labour of general utility a crowd of workers 
-who, at the present time, are diverted therefrom. ‘They consider 
tlt the disappearance of luxury would have the effect of aug- 
menting the abundance of objects of prime necessivy, or,—what 
comes to the same,--of, causing the duration of Jabour teats : 

for their production to be diminished. ' 

There is here an qptical delusion which, besides tha'Sopialists, 
many of the economists have committed, and which cannot resist. 
a philosophical analysis, Under Collectivigp, it is very. true, wé 
should perhaps succecd in displaying great luxury in parks, 
gardens, monuments, schools, and in all that would-be of a®public 
character. But there is a forry of luxury which could. never be- 
come gollective,—the luxury of the house, of the clothing, of the 
table. This form of luxury would be condefaned, “and. it would be: 
a social misfortune. 

What do wr call objects of luxury? The objects which are of a, 
very high price, and which, in consequence, are only within, the, 
réagh of rich people. 

But the déarness or the,cheapness of an object is a matter of 


conditions and ciroumstarses, An object is dear” either eoatise 
” Too) 
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it, 8° Cyaturally fare,—as ‘the diamond, —or because it is rare in-- 
Custrially. - ‘ me 

We may call industrially rare a commodity, the manufacture, of 
which posts much time and trouble, : 

If we make abstraction of natural rarities, such as precious 
stones and metals, we shall have to recognise that a “commodity 
that is rfe to-day may ccuse to be so to-morrow, if the means of 
manufacture become perfected. It hence follows that what was 
sumptuary consumption yesterday is no longer so to-day, and that 
what is’ sumptuary to-day will cease to remain so to-morrow, 
The first house constructed at the epoch of the ' Troglodytes was a 
sumptuary consumption, Tt was certainly an object of luxury 
amongat all others; and, however inferior it was to the most 
pestiferous of our hovels to-day, it must have appeared a palace. 

~ Similarly, the first woven fabric that enabled man to substitute 
for the skins of beasts clothing more comfortable and better , 
miaptal to tho seasons was a sumptuary consumption, 

» Again, the shirt which Isabeau of Bavaria wore for the fixst 
‘time i in the world, and the price of which must have been out of 
proportion with all that we are able to imag To-day, when we 
picture to ourselves a shirt, was a sunptuary consumption, 
The first printod book, the first clock, the first portable watch, 
the first packet of paper was always wyumpttiary consumption. 

. Sugar, coffe, tea, Peppers and all the numerous alimentary 
products which,——however refined in their’ tastes they were, or 
believed. themselves to be;—the Romans and- the Greeks 1 never 
knew, were articles of sumptuary consumption, 

Tobacco, when it was introducec into Europe by Nicot, was & 
sumptuary donsumptien, = ; 

Finally, the modest, potato itself, that equalising vegetable par 
excellence, which adorns the table of the rich as well gs that -¢ the 
‘poor, when,—brought over to France by Parmentier, —it appeared 
for the first time at the royal table>f Louis XVI., was a asumptngry 
consumption, 

Now, 4f one sibuiiale these various ex imples, taken hap-hazard 
from among thousands, it will be noticed that there-js not a single 
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one of the products that we have adduced which has not), envared 
into general use. : fal 


Igbody any longer lives ibang’ in caverns. Everybody-has the 
-use of, if not actual property in, a cottage. Nobody avv longer 

covers himself with skins of beasts. Even these have become 
articles of luxury; and the poorest, the most badly dressed 
amongst us, has clothing made up from an artificial te“ture. 

Everybody wears a shirt; everybody reads a newspaper or a 
book ; everybody possesses a sheet of paper to write a letter ; 
watches have to such a degree become general that we find them in 
the pocket of the less fortunate of the workers ; sugar, coffee, tea, 
pepper, are on every table ; there is uo workman, either in the 
fiekls’or in the towns, who does not smoke his pipe, and the 
potato has become the most universal, perhaps, of all foods. —. 

Ina word, what yesterday was only within the reach of some 
well-garnished purses is now accessible to all men, and has entered 
into that minimum of indiyidual cousumption within which Yhe 
population limits itself, and which serves as the basis of salaries. 
~ Bat in order that houses, texture, shirts, papers, orinted-matter, 
watches, sug, coffee, ter, pepper, tobacco and potatoes should * 

_ have become objects~of current ‘consumption, it was necessary 

that they should have beg gun, first of all, by being objects of 
luxury. A 

It was impossible, for example, for a book notrto fetch an in- 
finitely higher price on the morrow of Gutemderg’s discovery than at 
the present moment. It was impossible for the shirt of Isabeau of 
Bavaria not to be more difficult to make, and not to cost, in con- 
sequence, much more than a‘shirt manuiactured in our days. 

If, under the pretext that theso~>cre abjects of luxury useful 
only to certain people, their production had been forbidden ; or if, 
—xhat comes to the same—the absence of large fortunes had 
caused their purchase to be almost an impossibility, they would 
never have been manufactured. ‘ 
“Wherefore should a weaver have striven hard in the ~veaving of 
a shirt only .o waste tyne which no one would ever be able to 
remunerate?. For what reason should a navigator have gone and 
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exroSed his lifé, his time, and his capital, in order to bring Back,— 
from tie Indies, from America, from China, from Arabia,—-sugar, 
tobaceo, coffee, or potatoes, if he lad not ben sensible that Ahere> 
was a whole category of citizens in his country rich enétgh to 
buy hiS cargo, and thus to procure for him some profit? Evident] y 
he would have preferred to remain at home, {nd to cultivate what 
his ancestors had cultivated before him. ae 
Now, the first house once built, every one wished to have a 
house-; th€ first piece of cloth once woven, the first clothing cut: 
and sown, the first shirt made, every one desired cloth, clothing, 
and a shirt ; the first bit of sugar, the first-cup of tea or coffee, 
the first pinch tasted of pepper, everybody wanted to sugar or to 
pepper his-foods, aud to stimulate himself by infusions of coffee or 
tea; a8 soon as tobacco was imported, the pipe, the cigan, and 
snuff became an aspiration nearly common to all men; potatoes 
once known, there is no table where one has y% wished to 
‘b+ve them.: a , 
Industry, since that tine, has exerted its cnergics and wrought 
wonders. Impelled by the desire to sell in greater quantitss, 
and thus to Curich themsclyes, the producers hayp striven to per- 
feet their mea of production and transport" Ocoanie navigation 
was established; agriculture enabled exotic vegetation to be 
acclimatisod amongst us ; mechanicians have discovered methods 
which enable us to obtain in an hour what formerly cost. months 
‘of labour, and thus the objects of Inxury have become current 
objects; but they only became current objects of consumption, 
because they began by being objects of luxury? : : 
If, then, ten thousand years agp, society had been organised in 
such fashion that luxury would hive been impracticable, none of 
the progress which has been introdticed amongst men would have 
been possible. We should still dwell in caverns, and we should 
still be clothed with untanned skins of animals. > a 
It is certainly preferable that equality should have been 
viclated in those remote times, and that somebody should have 
been able to procure for himself that yhich was not yet accessible 
to, ally secing it is duc to that fact ifose that these objects— 


a 
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* Juxious at the moment of their oreation—are mbnrenlbie beste 
masses: to-day. ze; 

Proudhon, who -will not be accused of not having? been” a 
Socictist; Proudhon, who first uttered these words, — Property is 
robbery ;” Proudhon who, like Karl Marx,—of whom, in this 
respect, he was the precursor,—made the criticism upon interest 
and on the profits &f capital; Proudhon, with his vast intelligence, 
with his love of liberty, and his high sentiment of human dignity, 
understood the part played by luxury as he had unCerstead that: 
of speculation.” The lincs which he has written on luxury deserve 
all the more to be-~juoted, as they do not come from » bourgeois 
economist, but from a resolute despizer of modern society, 

“ Our laws,” ho says, “do not bear the character of sumptuary 





lawa . . .; this is precisely the best feature of our laws of. taxa- 


tion... . You wish to strike a blow &t the objects of luxury 5 
you take exilisation the wrong way. ... What, in économic, 
language, are the products of Juxury? Thosa products the Pa 
portion of which to the total weulth is the leust’; those products’ 
which come last in the indystrial series, and the creation of which 


_Bupposes the pre-existence of all the others. Frorfi this point of 


view all the object”-of human labour have beon, and in their tura 
have eccsed to be, objects of lusury, secing that by luxury we 
understand nothing but a relation of posteriority, cisher chrono- 
logical or commercial, in ‘Tefcrence to the elements of wealth. | 
Luxury, in a word, is synonymous with PIQVYCSS ; t is, at each 
moment of the social life, the expression of the maximum of well- 
being realised by I-bour, arid to which it is the right, as it ig ‘the 
destiny, of all to attain. . » What then! do you think the town 
of Salente and the prosperity o Fabricius a are worth consideration? 
“Luxury humanises, élevates, and ennévles the habits ; the 
first and most efficacious education for the -people, the stimulant 
of tk~ ideal with most men, is luxury... . It is the taste for. 
Juxury which, in our days,—in default of religious principles; —keeps 
up the social movement and reveals to the lower claages. their 
dignity. . . ¢ Luxury is more than a right in our society, it is a 
need ; and ‘that man ist’ ‘ly to be pitied who never gives “aimeelt 
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oe : 
a bate luxury. ‘And it is when the universal effort tends to 
populaise articles of lusury more and more that you wh ‘to’ 
restrict the enjoyment of the people to the ¢djects whieh yorare = 
pleased to qualify-as objects of necessity? . : 
ou The workman sweats and deprives himself and squeezes out 
.of -his scanty earnings something to buy an adornment for his 
“petrothed,. a necklace for his little girl, a watch for his son, and 


‘you take away from him this happiness! . . .. But have you con- 
sidered-that™to tax the objects of fekury 3s is to forbid the arts of 
luxury 4”? 


- To forbid the arts.of luxury! Proudhon Ws there siisl his’ 
finger on one of the national “langers of the suppression of: luxury, , 
Up to this point we have not concerned ourselves, in speaking 
of luxury, with the division of mankind into distinct nationalities. 
What we have said is truc for all men, in all latitudes, i in every 
climate. Tf all mankind were one single human eZglomeration . 
what we said woulé-still hold good. ‘But it would’ be possible in 
that case, ‘and on looking superficially at things, that labour ex: 
pended on luxuries,—despite their imm-nse utility for the future, 
might be consfdered as injurious, in the present, to the production: 
of-objects of prin-s necessity, ‘This even is, ne“ tonger true when, 
descending from these heights, and ceasing to look at hurfanity i in 
its entirety, we consider it under the different. nations which con- 
stitute it, and_when, amongst these natiotis, we fix’ our eyes on 

that country which interests us most,—France. 

The resources of France are not sufficient for her wants. She 
is. obliged to import commodities from abroac, and these com- 
modities’ she pays for-with thoge she exports. Now, her 
principal exportations _ consist of objects of luxury. - From 
the point of view of What we are agreed in calling objects of 
prime necessity, she presents a notable infeiiority to many ¢com- 
petifig peoples. Whatever may be the cause, she pr*duces more 
exponsively.than England, Gemmany, India, America, or China, 
Her cocoons are unable to compéte with the Japanese or Chinese” 

2Proudhon. Lesa Contradictions Economiques (4th ‘edit, yol, i), Pre 
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eoooons R her ironware, unless protected by custom-housé riffs, 
woud not sustain the competition of English, German, ‘of Swedlish 
iron, Hor wheat .uffs cannot be measured, so far as. price goes, 
with those of Bessarabia, of India, or America, 

But she produces objects of luxury better than any of fler rivals. 
Amongst these thére are some vho with difficulty engago in the 
contest. Others, like Germany, are making efforts to establish 
this mode of, production. - They succeed sometimes. with articles 
of quasi- Jasury —with what one calls shoddy; but as for Maat con- 
stitutes true luxuries, they do not succeed, and it is to France that” 
it is always necessary to have recourse. They do not> suceced in 

putting into their work cither the Bnish or the taste which our 
Parisian workers so well know how to impart. 

Tt is with her products of luxury, so universally sought after, 
that France holds her place in the intémational market, and that 
she can export what is necessary to pay for the products of which 

* she has need and which she imports. is —\ 

‘When a Parisian workman makes an inlaid piece of furnitire, 

“n perfect imitation of th~ ancient ; when a workman at Beanvais 
‘makes a tapestry which vies in its beauty with, the ancient 
tapust ‘ries ; when a work woman of Valenciennes weaves those magni- 
ficont pieces of lace-work so universally prized ; for the world, these 
are carved furnitire, tancstrics, and lace-work that are manu- 
factured ; for France, it is wheat, wine, meat, petatoes that arc 
vito deed, and that in a greater quantity tan they could certainly 
be produced in an equal per’ iod of labour, if the workers had em- 
ployed themselves in the cultivation direct of potatoes, vines, and 
wheat, or the raising of stock. . ~ 

The suppression of the suuptuarx industries, sluealiare than i in 
France, would haye the general inconveniences we have indicated. 
In France it would have, additionally, this normous inconvenience: 
thav, in suzpressing the exchanges which are advantageous to us, 
it would impoverish us in objectseof current consumption, and thus 
would ran counter to the object which one proposes .to realise, see- 

ing that that objéet is pone other than to increase production find 
to-lower the price of those products, 





CHAPTER VY. 
COLLECTIVISM AND LIBERTY. 


— g 
Scnarpsr, Who has endeavoured to describe Socialism such as it is in 
the mind ‘of its authors, with the view of climinating all unjust 
criticisms + Schiiffle, who has presented a suevinct but complete 
analysis of the Socialist doctrines, and who, whilst incontestably 
being quite sympathetic to Collectivism, does not dissimulate the 
weak points of the system, aud often consents to bring those points 
forward, expresses himself thus :—* 

o . 

‘In brief, there is no reason to conclude that,—production being socially 
regulated and carried on under one control, —the determination of our wants 
should be so as well, and that, in that matter also, the State ought to 
continue its fuyctions. We insist emphtically on this, point, for 
Socialism wished to abolish freedom of individual wants, it ought to be loo, 
upon as the mortal enemy of all liberty, all civiligat™, and ae agit 
and material well-being, All the advantages which Socialism lp7ugs with 
it’ would not compensate the loss of that fundamental freedom. Pes 

“In dealing with Socialism it is therefr-e necessary, first-of all,"to ex- 
saynine it from this point of. view. If it usclessly gives to its principle of 
production a practical coollary of such a nature as to endanger the freedom 
to inaintain an individual household, it is unacceptable, whatever it may 
promise and offer tous. In fact, the actual order “f things, «lespite its 
deformities, is yet a tenfold more free, and a tenfold more favourable to 
civilisation.” eo ore 


The question is here well Jaid down, and that by one of the men 
who exalt Socialism t"c most. But it is extraordinary that, with 
his indubitable qualities as an analyst, Schiiffle did ot sce that, 
in putting the question in such A manner, he had gondernned 
Colkectivism irrevocably. as 


* SchiPle. The Quintessence of Socialis “quoted from the French 
translation by Malon), p. 47. aN ~ 
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His French translator, Malon, perceived this point. - Ye chere- 
foré hastened, below the passage which we have just quoted; ‘to 
picge the following note :— j 


“J. Stuart Mill, in his Principles of Political Economy, aver having - 
closdly criticised auttoritative Commanism, added in effect,—If, however, it: 
were necessary to choose between Communism with its chances, and the main: 
tenance indefinitely of the present system, I would much preferommunism, 
J. Stuart’ Mill was right: an equalising organisation, whate=——that 

- organisation may be, would be superior to the reigning souial pondering, 
which so many oppressions, so many iniquities, and so much suffering * 
illustrate.” - 7 : 


More imaginative than logical, Malou believes in the possibility of = 
an organisation that would enforce equality, and he chooses be- 
tween equality and liberty. He docs not see that an equalising 
,organisation isa snare, and that officiulism would be called in, 
under the system of his choice, to replace capitalism. “He does not 
see that even if,—deviding for pure Communism, for Commuinsm, 
which sdcialises as well consumption as production,—he procured 
The disappearance of th. causes of inequality which we shave 
“printed out in tho Collectivism of Marx and Schiiffle, he »would 
wugin ut ina gigant proportion the inequality which ‘would bo 
ti outcome of officialisin, because the latter would deal such a 
blow to production” that iAcould not be maintained to any feeble . 
extent except by an absolutely despotic authority and that such: . 
an authority is always accompanied with ~ groat_ swarm of func- 
tionaries, with an army, and other unproductive expenses, — 
Besides, the aflirmation of Malon and of John Stuart Mill does 
not seem wortha long refutatien. If Socié~n presented itself under 
the form of authoritative Commuzism suppressing all liberty, it 
would soon succeed in losing nearly the whole of its adherents, and — 
its 4actrine, having become simply acad_mie, would no. longer 
present any social interest. 3 bad 
Schiffte has admirably und-rstodd this, and it was this which 
caused him.to writ ) the passage we have quoted above.” 
It remains for us_*o- ascertain whether the fresdorg of con- ” 
sucption, wpzh he “considers as the supreme good,” is “Buch a 
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Sin on tit with its suppression, all the advantages of Collectivism 
would du \ppear,—whether that freedom, we say, is compatible sith 
the “aovialigation of production ; it remains fr .us to exammie 
whether,—freedom of production having vanished,—the freedom of - 
material | Qonsumption, and’ even that form which we may be 
permitted to call freedom of inteMectual and nforal consumption, 
might not vanish at the same time. 

Well, Schiiffle, takes upon himself to janswer that question. 
Some uy; tmges beore those which we have quoted’ above, he says in 
fact :-— 

“Tt is true that the State would be able to ridically eliminate 
_ the wants that would appear t it harmfal by no longer produc- . 
ing for their satisfaction ; wherefore it is that the vegetarians,— 
Baltzer amongst others,—tend towards Socialism. But it is not a 
bat thing to-remove from tie social body adulter; ated or injurious 
' products. In order to avoid the abuse of this process? purifica- 
tion {and those madmen, the temperaice partisans) we should only 
have to apfeal to the strong and generally developed sense of 
iidividual liberty.” an eg 

This passage, with its appearance of tranquillity, is altogethey~ 
Aerrifying. “ 

The State, as master of Production, will be able to supp’ess 
,consumption which will not be agrdeable to it.. Some partisins, 
having become masters of power by revolution, if not by general 
“consent, ‘Will bo able to-morrow to force vegetarianism upon a 
nation by stopping. ‘the raising of cattle. Without even going so 
far ag that, another Government will decide upon suppressing 
alcohol, another will go aS far as to ) proscribe wine. These are 
“not fatitastto Suppositions, Look at * “hat takes place in our. days 
in certain States in’the American union, think 6f those Draconian 
laws against the sale of “intoxicating liquors, and say if it would 
be very difficult to take a step farther, when the Stote, by .ne 
generalisation of production in, its hands, would have gained _ 
omnipotence i in regard to consumption! Social revolutions would 
not, be. ended. Mer would fight in view of of so @. articue of. cone, 
sumption Cought to be suppressed, or of a 1 “other which it would 
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be sGught to revive. But supposing that in. the materi’ world 
things would not go so far ; that the public good sense we. tld deal 
justice to the “te>perance partisans,” and that the sauthagity 
woulu confine itself to preventing certain articles of consumption 
manifestly harmful; theré would remaih the intellectual aa mofal 
side. Here despotism would wign absolute, and would be 
such as has never been dreamt of under the most, autocratic 
monarchies. “ a gle. 
~ What, foy example, would become of the freedom*of the press, 
when the State would be the one and only printer, the one and 
only publisher? + - 

Can one imagine the French Ministry of the present hour 
printing the Intransiyeant, or the victorious Boulangist party 
publishing the Radical, the République Frangaise, and the Parti 
“Ouvrier ? a ef 4 

To-day,.-en where the laws are severo, every one publishes 
upon his own responsibility what he thinks proper, and there 
always exists a sufficient number of adventurous spirfts, so that 
#1 idea can never be completely stifled. Even when the censure 
“steps in with its scissors, like a preventive weapon dgainst liberty, 
ela. *-stine printi.> presses are. organised,-—thsnks to the indi- 
y'dualis.tion of industry and commerce which makes it possible 
to procure the elements and fhstruments of industay. The de- 
centralisation of material productian takes it out of the powef of 
the most absolute Governments to completely kill freedom, because 
they lack the means of always and overywhere preventing infrac- 
tions of their regflations and their laws. : 

Those means of repression which haxe’ been wanting to the 
most terrible despots of whor” history has preserved the memory, 
Collectivism furnishes them for us. a i 

The State being the only printer, the nly lettef-founder, the 
only. paper manufacturer, and the only manufacturer of printer’s 
ink,—what censure will be cquivalant to that? It was not worth 
“while bringing abort the revolution of July 1830, in the name of 
the libertyof the!-press ; and we can seareéy understand: the 
Collectivists who, “reqsiy’y, at the Chamber of Deputies, “indulged , 
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in mys felicitations over -having succeeded in rejecting the lot 
Reinach. * What is the lot Reinach in comparison with what 
Colfggtivism promises to us? a site 

It is not.only in regard to the press, but in regard to the nght 
of meetifs, in regard to association, and, above all, to public 
instruction, that liberty will be threatened. As to public mcet- 
ings, it will be sufficient to refuse the citizens, whose ideas 
are not agrécable the use of the halls of which the State will be 
the “propsietor. In regard to association, it would soon be de- 
clared that these associations constitute little States within the 
great one, and that they are injurious to sociotytat large, 

“In the matter of cducation ‘the doctrines of the reigning State 
would only be allowed.to be taught. 

In our days State education has been created, and yightly so, 
it not being right that an‘institution so necessary and go little 
remunerative should be abandoned to the chance~of private 
initigtive. But if the State has a system of education of its own, 
an educatiéa which ought to be neutral in order not to wound 
any conviction, it leaves individual Aocrty in the matter of 
education intac This freedom to teach is a safety-valve again 
State Somnipotenea, If the schools of .tkt” State Baal 
from the attitude of nentrality imposcd upon them, on 
very sgon seefreo schools spring up where tha children of :those 
whose beliefs would appear throatened Gould take refuge. 

The Catholics haye taught us for some years past the use that 
* ean be made of free schools, aml it is not, for us who are F ‘fee- 
thinkers to wish to give up the rights which the Catholics exercise d 

at this moment, but whigh we- should possibly have ‘te exercise 
in our turn. 

With Collectivism this freedom would disappear. How could 
one ‘organise @ free school when there would no longer be any 
private capital? Teaching is an industry like any oth~r; anc for 
every industry capital is necded. fo establish a school it is 
necéssary to have premises and hooks ; it is n¢cessary to be in a 
position topay theveachers ; it is necessary,.as” a ng else, 


to sink fuids, and this is even more no sowhere. 
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if-oGe wishes to compete with the gratuitous teaching’ ok the 
State eee ade 

Unfettered teack‘ng therefore becomes radically impossible_in 
Colléstivism. " This, therefore,—-Staté education and nothing’ but 
State education,—is what we are prorftised by the ideal ciety of 
Karl Marx, of LdSsnlle, of Schiffle, of M. Guesde, and of M: 
Malon.. The Catholics, like M. de Mun, will: perhaps accom- 
modate themselves to this idea, because they hopathat thg State 
_will fall into Catholic hands, and because the CathSlic <gctrine 
has never professed but a feeble enthusiasm for liberty: The 
sectarian Freo-thirkers also—-who are nothing “but ,turn-coat 
Catholics, and who do not hesitate,“any more than the ‘religious 
fanatics, to stifle by force an unpleasant idea—smile approval on 
Collectivism because they flatter themselyes that-they will ome 
into power, a 5 

Both the ~se and the other delude themselves, and those whose 
hopes will be deceived by the event will bitserly regret having 
ever yielded to such illusions, 

-We, for our part, who-consider liberty as the first’ and the 
~sxeatest of boons, will never associate ourselves wita a system. the 
“oyiu! sh of which w~uld have the. effect of stiflirg all liberty, and 
¢ only * saving to mankind the prospect of continual revolutions 
and suécessive oppressions., A 

Schiiffle irrevocably condenined Collectivism when he recognited 
the impossibility of renouncing liberty. It is, indeed, in vain that, 
by @ subtle analysis, -by a mere abstraction, the Marxists have 
Separated produgcion from consumption, and’ have pretended to 
‘preservo liberty in the one case, *vhilagausing liberty to dis- 
appear in the other, 

The socialisation of production kills freedom -of consumption, 
and, whatever may be its aim and its hoes, Colleckivism would 
rapia y end sither—if the meshes of the net were relaxed—in the 
reconstruction of capitalistic society, or in an absolute, authorite- 
tive; and narrow Sommunism. In the first “pase, it yould, to 
aay the 7“ —*—~rgurd to expend such considerable - forces “in 


order to n “~shings to which, through ahoeké with- 
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* out fat umber, we should necessarily "have to return. Tif the 
second ‘cage, social slavery would be definitely establishad in 
the world. 
OF thege two solutions, the one is not more valuable thé the 
other. Collectivism is dec“dedly not the polar star of humanity. 


CHAPTER Vi. 


, COLLECTIVISM WOULD BRING ABOUT THE STAGNATION, AND BVEN THE 
RETROGRESSION, OF THE HUMAN RACR. 
e 


In suppressing luxury for some, and emulation for others—emula- 
tion which arises frOm the hope of profit; in causing thé disappear- 
ance. of speculation which, as Prowdhon had go very well seen; 
is the genius of all invention and of-all discovery ; in replacing 
’ the movement—not anarchic, as is pretended, but automatic and 
natural—of society by red tape and stftistics 3 Collectivism, if it 
would not gm so far as to cause a retrogression of our race~tand 
we shall shortly sce that it would be fated t@ bring this about.— 
would have, at least, the necessary.and immediate effect of wiping 
ont all progress, and of mrresting the social moyement at the, 
“xecise moment at which the méchanism of society would have 
hee“~vansformed ; I: clock which stops immCdiately a8 sodn ag 
*“ coabreu*s the spring which serves as a propeller, 
~ Peruaps it will be+thought, that such a suppression of all progress, 
“and of all fresh manifestation, on grand scale, of human genius, 
offers no reagon fo disquict us. The present gociety enables its 
members to live. _Its only defect, *t will be said, is, that it distri- 
butes badly that “vhich it produces; but that, notwithstanding, it 
produces in abundance. Let us fix this industrial state of things in 
assuring an equitable distribMtion, and it, matters little ‘if after- 
wards’ we cease to realise any progress. Men will live. The . 
‘masses will be more happy than to-day ; And it is‘ better to live 
and e happy than to make progress, : . 
The -Collectivists, it is true, do not reason in this*mauner. 
Indeed, being on the one hand enthusiasts, and blindad by the 
object of equalising foxtunes which they pursue, arid which conceals 
any. obstacle from *hen, thoy dé not pereeive the: fhevitable 
oe 114. 
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cone. iences of their system. On the other hand, if there are , 
some snong them who are capable of avowing to thomselves*these 
censequences, and of accepting them, they would not be likety to” 
publicly confess this, They understand too well how much an 
affirmation of eternal stagnation would seem repugnant to the 
eyes of all, and how it would <lienate men from a system which 
would lead to such results. 

But if, throvgh blindness or throngh calculation, the Collectiv- 
ists a~oid nding themselves to the mode of réasoning which wen 
have just sketched, that reasoning none the less forms the basis— ; 
consciously - or unconsciously—of their theofy. Indeed, if one 
does not accommodate oneself ta that state of universal stand- 
still, it is, necessary to renounce Collectivism and to seek else- * 
where than in the socialisation of the instruments of labour the 
foundation of the social improvements which we all aim after. 

Now, let us admit this reasoning for an instant, aad see if it is 
slid. Is it true That, giving up all emulation, all liberty, all 
future industrial progress, and all new discovery, society may, at 
least, live, henceforth and in perpetuit> in an uniform mediocrity, 
whilst the amount of production and the actual figure of populaticZ 
is fixed at the sate time? ; 

Unhappily, there is in this nothing clse but one snar(adde2’16 
all the snares which Collectivism would reserve for us, if, for the 

-misfortune of the human race“ it happened to be established. 

And, first of al), no-one admits that Collectivism ould ‘be able 
to triumph at ‘the same time on every point of the globe. We 
may rely that it would find, at some points, a stronger resistance 
than.at others. Afterre lépse of a century, the political con- 
questa of the French Revolution “we not yet. extended all over 
Europe, and we are justif ed in supposing that a transformation 
go considerable as that- sought for by the Marxist school, would 
require, in drder to become general, at on as long > time us the 
principles of 1789. 

There-would therefore be simultaneously, ab a given moment, 
Coltectivist nations and eapitalistic nations- ~ 

The first nations, for as long as the genevastsation of Collecti~ism 
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would be incomplete, would be obliged to struggle in the“ vayld- 
market with the natural arms of competition. The Colfectivist 
‘nat*on would apply“ts system within its borders ; but abroad jt-. 
would certainly be forced to take up with metallic money again, 
to re-enter the circle of the circylatiofi of products, and tO invest 
these with the dle and the character of commodities. at 

There is, indeed, no necessity, even for an instant, to concern 
oneself with the hypothesis according to which«a people—the 
Serman people, or the French people—would make uy-their minds 
to wall themselves off from the outer world by prohibitive tariffs. 

A Chinese wall i possible in a civilisation so primitive e that the 
people who construct it have only vety restricted wants, or in the 
cage of a nation which disposes of territory extensive enough to 
produce, at least, all that which is necessary for the satisfaction 
of its wants. ic . . 

But the wets of mankind are to-day too considerable, and the 
territory occupied by the diverse European -n-tions is too small 
for the people who inhabit it to be able to procure Yr them- 
scves, without recourse to- importation, all the objects which are 

~ pecessary for. them. . 

. Let-us take Frar-e_by way of example. Ovce closed ta the 
ovter w6-ld, whence could she obtain,—TI do not say the precious 
metals ith which, ewing to luxury and money being abolished, 
she would perhaps be able t0 disperse,—but the metals indispehs- 
able todndustry, sueh as copper, lead, mercyry and tin?’ Whence 
could she procure coffee, tea, peppes, Peruvian barks, and’ all the 
produéts of the scl of tropical countries which she employs either 
as foods or as medicines? Whence culd.she get the cotton which 
she does not produce ; whence, too,the wool which she does not 
produce, except in a proportion inferior “to her consumption ? 
Whence, in the years of average or ‘aferior harvests, the wheat 
and tie cattle necessary to'make up for the deficit in her pro- 
duction, snd to secure an adequate food supply? 

Evidently, she would have to do without these things, or to go 
umd seek thCm whee they are ; and if she went in scarch of them 
it would be necessary to. pay for them. As, moreover, gold and 
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sily'r . re only mc‘ang of circulation ; as one does not pay for pro- , 
drsts except with products—the products imported with” those 
exported—the ountry which, would first react Collectivismyyould” 
compulsoril'y have to continue to deal commercially with those 
countries which would have remained behind in the ~apitalistic 
system. ~ &. : 

Such bying the case, there is reason to ask oneself which nation 
wenld be she “better armed for the competition on the world- 
markes—th/vt nation which would have adopted Collectivism, or that. 
nation wktich would have persevered in the ancient system ; and 
which of'fhe two, consequently, would oust The other, or would 
be our sted by it? 

Tey that question the answer is forced upon us, viz. the people 

etter armed in this contest would, by a long way, be ‘the capital- 
siatio people. With the latter people,-—things continuing to work 
as they “lo at the present time,—salaries would Ve maintained 
relatively low ; the capital not distributed,—that is to say, the 

capital accumulated,—would constitute a considerable resc 
enabling the gasy renewal of the instruments of labour, whith 
- Would, consequently, be constantly kept ona level with the pro- 
gresswhich emulation and the hope of gait amongst individuals 
would not fail to produce. ‘The productive power of lab@ur woud 
éxperience © constant increase, ia the price cf commodits% would ° 
consequently have a permane“t tendency to go down, 

Where Collecti»isnm~ on the contrary, would Sein ativity, things 
would take place in an inverse manner. On the one hand, under 
Gollectivism, no more inventions, or hardly any more, would be made, 
and the industrial mes existing at the moment of the social revo- 
lution would heneeforth remaiy without change. From that point 
of view, therefore, there would be no hope of seving the productive 
power oflabour increase, aud of seeing the price of the objects of 
consumption or of exchunge decrease. In the secosd place, by 
means of the excessive reduction gf the labour day, or by means 
of tle ox-essive rige of salaries ; owing also to the disappear: ance of 
surplus- ‘labour, and to. the fact ‘of each mar cousuming more than 
he does today, and exerting himself se so rs hot to produce more 
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than ‘he consumes ; it is evident that, on this acount as we J,-the 
price “f commodities would have a forced tendend torise. ° 4 
~ We 2» have seen that, in fact, in our days, the capitalist: gives up 
to the: consumer, by the lowering of the price of hig wommodity, a 
very great portion of his surplus-valué, As to his. pager weak 
sumption, which would, it is considered, be diminished ¥ ipder the 
new order of things, its diminution would not effect an *C20My 
coniparable to the destruction of wealth which an sner@8¢ of the 
gencral consumption would bring about. we mea 

Ta an army, the salary of the officers strikes aK the 
imagination, when ne compares it with the modest pa of the 
soldier, “But when ono examines a War-ofice budget, ohe eehe 
perceives that the pay of the soldiers,—sceing the great numk&? of 
them,-—costs incomparably more to the State than the salary & 
the officers, It can be scen that if the pay of all offigers were 
suppressed, the least augincntation of the sum daily reseived by 
the soldier would exceed by a great deal the*saving realised y 
that suppression, 

At is the same in the social order, and ‘this, too, in an iffinitely 
gréater proportion, because of the more considerable ‘masses of 
men to whom the ~yhenomenci applies, Hert the capitalists 
represent-the officers ; the workers represent the soldiers. Even 
in aduting that it might be possible to retrench fram the total 
consumption the kmount Wnich tlhe capitalists consume to-day 
above the avgrage at would be cnough to yaisg, tl at average at 
the same time, in order to make “he deficit cnorinous. What 
would be the state*of things if the sumptuary consumption of the 
capitalist were not even diminished? And we fhitk we have 
established that that consumption yoyld not be, diminished, that 
the director-like functionaries would certaitily exact as much from 
the social labour, and perhaps more, thin donow the actual Kolders 
of captal. If follows from all these conditions, so disadvantageous, 
from the point of view of the str ruggle for life, that the Collectivist 
people would produce at*priccs infinitely higher than the econo- 
mist and botrgeois seaule. . 

refore, when _the Lollectivist people sil sta orward 
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into “the world- riarket they would see themselves repellsd_ at 
every > Yoint. And, nevertheless, they would be forced to go and 
buy the materials which they could not dispense with from those 
nations who would obstinately refuse to buy from thém arything 
in ret»rn, How would they pay? With their metallic reserves 
at first ; then, when these reserves would be ~xhaustea—and that 
would quickly take place—with products which thoy would be 
obliged te part with below the cost. prico—that is to say, at a loss. 
This transaction would be ruinous, and it would be necessary very 
quickly to resume the supply of surplus-labour, no longer in order" 
to accumulate national capital, but in order to enrich the foreign 
exchanZé agents. These latter individuals would, in such a state 
of things, reap so great an advantage that, very likely, Collectivism 
would not become general, the nations which already had not 
entered it taking good care not to embrace it after such an ex- 
perience, As to those nations which would have adopted this 
new social system ‘they would be condemned to cut adrift from it 
Gs quick*y as possible, or clse to disappear. 

Let »s now make an inadmissible supposition in order to leave 
nothing anarswered in the Collectivi® arguments, Let us admit 
that, tho social ,revolution would be so sudden, so general, that 
Collectivism would’ be established everythere at the ‘same time. 
There certainly would no longer be the dread of the comxetition 
of the remaining capitalistig nation, but, from the international 
point of vicy; there wou. be thor embarrassments, There 
would still be “th need of, foreign products, Snd as, in all 
countries, the State would be the only producer, one would have 
‘to go to it in order to‘buy, Competition would be destroyed or 
nearly so; fot, inssTud‘of taking place between individuals, it 
could only take pilace *etween nations, and the purchasing péople,— 
finding iteslf in- presence of a single vendor in the shape of a 
nation, or of a very small number of nations acting as vendors, 
who would’ be able to form themselves into a syndivate—nothing. 
would be more easy than fer thy latter to strangle the purchaser 
every time @ qrestion arose concerning an article the production 
of whieh is Timited to rare countries, or instance. it i 
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. that“it would be sufficient for the United States and Rw sia, to 
“form -a mutual understanding together in order to ob“ain, jn 
~xcbange for their netroleum, just what it would please them to 


ask: ~ 


It is true that the people standing in the position %f con- 
sumer would have Che resource af returning to the use of colza 
oil, and that this fact would re-establish a certain equilibrium. 
But beyond the trouble which the employment of this méans would 
involve, it would only be applicable when the questien would be 

“one concerning products the consumption of which is not in- 
dispensable. If, o» the contrary, in consequence -of cattle 
disease, or of a bad harvest, a people*suffercd from a scarcity in 
cattle, or in cereals, they would be obliged to submit to the 
conditions foreed upon them by the possessors of horned beasts 
or of wheat. To-day the multiplicity o#veudors and purchasers,” 
and the keenugss of competition, give an elasticity to caumerce 
which makes such accidents impossible. They ~ould become the 
rule when the smallest purchase would have to be made by, one». 
Government from another, aud more than one war would break 

out ‘from these economic ogociations, as it breakd out to-day 
from political negociations, which are by far lass impassiqned 
than those on which would depend the immediate feeding of a 
whole pnulation. 

These inconveniences wou7* only disappear if mankind in its 
entirety formed one single agglomeration, or, at least, if several’ 
nations, after having accomplished -their revblution, mixed to- 
gether in such menner as to possess a territory sq vast that 
men would dwell there, under all latitudes, and all climates, and 
on all categories of lands, owning mines of ‘ail metats and of all 
combustibles, and would be uble to procure amongst themselves,* 
without recourse to outsiders, everything they would uéed, and if 
they would have the: resource to shut theiselves up and con- 
stitute a little group of humanity determined to suffice to 
themselves, . So 

The first of-these hypotheses, —that of mankinG united in one 
ia “agglomeration, —is impracticable. The second is le3s sv 
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waltbouzh it may not be “everywhere of easy application. Tut it 
cquld (2 realised on certain points of the globo, notably in the 
United States. 

Very ,well, let us suppose the idea realised. Let us sttppose 
that CCllectivism'is estabTished in this country so exgeptionally 
disposed to receive it, and that it has not asly longer to atruggle 
with the element, fatal to it, of international exchange ; it will 
ngne the Icss load, by the simple play of natural forces within, to 
a fatal retroyression, or a rapid decay. * 

The actual surplus-value would, in large measure, lose its‘ 
character of capital ; it would be nearly -ntirely. distributed 
either Gnder the form of sCarics, or under the form of general 
expenses. The undertaking af new exploitations would be given 
up, and, henceforward, having no longes need of instruments or 
means of subsistence intozded for a fresh utilisation of dormant 
wealth, “ety noarly all that one would produce would be 
consumed. ie 

“But inanediatoly—sovial well-being angmenting—the population 
would increase, for the population question forces itself upon el 
and it is not s@ficiont to deny it in ordce that its effects shouldis- 
appear. Now, axno capital would have becrsnecumulated i inorder 
to utilise the arms of thenew-comers on fresh fields of explcitation, 
it would be-impossible to procure labotir fox them all oyetpt by 
Jowering again tho limits of the lair day ; and this would fall 
very soon below what_would be strictly necessary. It is true that 
at this moment the law of p*pulation would ‘degin to act in an 
iuverse sense ; the uumber of the inhabitant would suffer a 
backward movement, which-wonld allow the duration of the 
labour day to rige to the nuyumbey of hours necessary. © But this 
dGration would, naturally, be proportionate to the minimum 
salary imposed by the iron law which,—all individual prevision 
having disappeared,—would recover its primitive force. -And 
whilst, in our individualist society, the quantum of the minimum 
consimption follows a progressive scale and always tends to 
augment, it would follow a yetrogressive. seale in~Collectivist 
society, and manifest « constant tendency, to<diminish. 
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‘Today, on the avowal even’ of the Socialists; the accumsiation 
. of capital, the augmentation of the. productiveness of labpur, and 
the cceation of machinery, which constantly lower the prige“of 
consmaditirs, have “this result, that, if the salary diminishes 
sometimes in a relative way—-when ong compares it to the dotality 
of the surflus-valuge—viewed in the absolute it akways goes up. 

‘To-morrow—supposing that Cotiectivism should be realised to- 
morrow—the abrupt interruption of accumulated wealth, of in- 
ventions, and of the pérfecting of machinery, would make that rise 
in the absolute salary impossible, although a rise might be’ pro- 
duced in the relatiye salary ; and wo must not forget that the 
absolute salary alone can cnable a man to satisfy his wan The 
augmentation of the relative salary consists only in this fact, that 
a man no longer shares with anyone, or shares in a lesser degree, 
the product of the industry in which hg labours. This augmert- 
tation does not inerease the happiness of any one, ang it even 
diminishes it/if the portion which returns to,gach, when every- 
thing falls to the lot of labour, is less than what ths worke: 
received when the share that fell directly to labour was nly the 
“héif, the third, or tho fours of the production, ‘A 

‘As tho statu quo docs not exist anywhere in-nature, ag it -is 
an universal law that C1 that docs not make progress recedes, 
that all that does not advance goes back, it is certain that, the 
absolute salary, being no lomzer able to augment, would diminish. 

It is, moreover, easy to form an idea of the process of, this * 
diminution, AVhov" the population, would fse,*the duration of 
labour would be lowered, that is to say, to speak our present 
language, the wage would be lowered. Then, when. the 
pressure of “misery would become ‘elt, poration, in its turn, 
would diminish. Noverthel¢ss, Ss this retfogressive move- 
ment would last during the time it takes for a- generation — 
to grow up, it would certainly be nevessary, during that 
perioc, «for very body to form habits of consumitig lees than” 
formerly. On these’ habits, then, the population would be 
regulated in order to become limited. But when the’ pepulation 
would have reached tite limit adequate to ‘its new habits, the 


» 
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same effects would be repyoduced, bearing with them. the’ cue 
conseqt ynces. 

-It-is necessary, indeed, never to lose sight of the: fact that the 
iron law does not bring down salaries, to the, amount whtsh, is 
strictly necessary to mere material cxistence, but to the amount 
which is necessary to preserve Jifc, taking the*habits of the time 
as the basis: 

at follov’s that salaries regulated by the said law are susceptible 
of compresson and extension,—a fact without which, as we have 
already established, all progress and all retrogression. would be 
impossible; and mankind would only be able to move itself in an 
alwaye’sumilar situation witha frightful monotony. r 

The iron law and, the law of population only constitute one 
law. They are the two sides of one and the same phenomenon. 
if population were not limited, life would be impossible. “Such 
limitatio> takes place, despite the contrary org ‘ganig tendency of 
phe human race. ~The process whertby that limitation is offected 
ia doutie one. It acts on the one hand through misery,—the 
lick of The means of subsistence which mows down the genega- 
tions. This frocess is the only one Wich acts on the wild races 
of animals. On-the other hand, it acts + thxongh willed personal 
forethought,—-a form which is pectiliar td Shumanity. 

The first form, which I shail call the animal form, leads. to the 
absolute law of wages, such as Lae“He had coneeived’it, The 
‘second form, “the human form, leads, on the contrary, to the 
permanent increase“of well: boing. In the firs? case, the popula- 
tion outstrips subsistence, and misery forces itself upon mankind ; 
in the second,*it is | subsistence which outstrips population, and 
the condition of mai is improved. 

- This law is not att economic law; ; it isan organic law which 
acts with tne fatality, of Yatural laws; and we have only to put 
.to ourselves one singie question: What is the form of gociety 
“ which develops individual forethought? What “is the form 
that annihilates it? The first “will necessarily be the higber 

form of society,“and the second form will have to-be carefully 
avoided: : 
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Now there is 2 point ‘on which everybody is agreed, on’ wkich 

not one Socialist will raise the least criticism, v¢z., that Gersonal 

“esponsibility breeds personal forethought, and that irresponsibility 
breeds want of forethought. 

Well, then, can it be contested that*the liberal and indtvidual- 
istic society of to‘tlay does deyalop the responsibility of each 
individual? Can it be contested that Collectivism suppresses it? 

To-day, before lightly augmenting one’s family,sone recognises 
that it will be necessary to nourish its members so “tong ag the 

“ children shall be in their early years; that later on it will be 
necessary to find them work and a position, The diffigulty in- 
creases with the number of childre to be raised. A baltace is 
established between the natural pleasure which one-feels in 
inereasing one’s fimily, and the inconveniences which the ney 
burdens would impose upon one. Henle, a voluntary limitation 
which is in proportion with adopted habits and the tT imum 
consuinption, below which oné will not consent descend, 

To-morrow, why should one inflict on oneself the Worry of 
favaily limitation, when it would be upon society that the family 

- burdens would devolve, anu when one would be always sure of 
having work for the ~ew-comers? «In order totake such arstey. 
one would_have to be guided by the cousideration of social duty, 
but the-~sction of each man on the whole of society ia too feeble, 
too small, too inapprecighle Tor tha& consideration to have any 
weight whatever on Andividuals, - ~~ 

It hence follows that the law of avages, whith the Collectivist 
Socialists have mate the corner stone of their system,-is exactly: 
the supreme law which irrevocably candemns their theory. 

Therefore, the individualist Aevelgpment has the effect of in- 
creasing every day the minimum individual consumption, in 
allowing each one to satisfy an increasing number of wants.- 

The-levelopment of Collectivist society would have the effect of 
lowering this minimum of consumption, and of reducing the 
individual to the satisfaction from day to day of a lesser ~umDder 
of wants, + non, : - 

The actual individudlistic society of to-day creates wealth. 
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The Collectivist society would breed misery. 

. Lhe idividualistic society does not always well distribute, but 
it.produces much. i 

The Collectivist socicty would certainly distribute no Botter, 
but urged by the chimera c* a better distribution, it would deal'a 
fatal blow to production and would wind up if no longer having 
anything to distribute. 

The Col*sctivist thdory is, therefore, a mere utopia, It cannot 
be realised because it comes in conflict with one of the sentiments 
most deeply rooted in the human heart—that of individual 
initiative ; and if, by the hypothesis, it couldabe realised in fact, 
it wove be the most fright™ul misfortune that could fall upon 
humanity. 

In order that Collectivism might become possible and be 
stripped of dangey, it woul be necessary, as Fourier had supposod, 
that" lahaur—even labour of the most repulsive kind—should be 
as attractive as ple~, and that there should be produced, in accord- 
afice witt the natural tastes of each individual, a spontaneous 
division Of labour, society—in virtuc of some higher law—contaig- 
ing the proportion of each aptitude whic’ is exactly necessary. But 
this, unhappily, is an artificial conceptiog which the learned 
Socialists of our time repel no less than Vo do as not resting on 
anything real. oe oat 

Collectivism, consequently, docs “ot adapt itself to human 
nature. Willit so adapt itself. one day, if gonsiderable organic 
modifications are pe“aght about in man, and if The Human species 
tyarisforms itself into a different specics? No one can answer for . 
this. . " 

It is probable that the Darwinian, hypothesis is true—that the 
species which people fae" globe are derived from ancient extinct | 
species ; and it is. perfectly m conformity with that hypothesis that 
the actual species shéuld be converted, in their turn, inte new 
species destined to replace them. But this is the secret of the 
future, apd of a future excessively femote,—so remote in any case, 
that.it is not of Cny interest for us to peer into it. -All that we ~ 
are permitted to affirm—and that is sufficieyt for us-—is that, as 
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long’as man shall remain man, as -long as a new species shallxnot 

have-supplanted ‘the species to which we belong, the CoMlectinist 
“ide will be one of«those conceptions of which it wil] be of the 


greatest importance to beware, and against which we ought to 
defend ourselves, 


BOOK LV. 


Practical Reforms. 





| CHAPTER. I. 
. THE TWOFOLD CHARACTER OF HUMANITY. 


From t fact, which we have endeayonred to estabiish up to this 
point, that Collec-*¥ism—in so fur as it is of an absolute character 
—is repugnant to human nature, ought we to wind up with 
Anarchism and claim the suppression of all public functions} No 
at all! 
* Evory living species in Nature his itsqTalities and its proper 
instincts, and is only able to develop itself by obeying them. - _ 
There exsts some beings absolutely indivSlualistic. Such are 
- the wild beasts: The males slo not “come néar the females except 
in order to breed, then they go back to their~golitude, taking no 
part in the education of the young; the females, on their part, 
know no more about the fumily than what is simply necessary in 
order tha’ the young ones may reach the age which will allow 
them to separate themselves from *cir mothers, and to live in an 
isolated manner on their own account in unfrequented places. 
Under such conditions there is no sort of society, not even the 
-most elementary, : - ee 
Other animals, on the contrary, have instincts completely com- 
muiistic That West African bird which the French call “The 
Ropublican,” and, much better still, the bee-an’ the ant, furnish ug 
with examples, Amongst these last specrs the seutimert ofe 
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perSnality has disappeared to such a degree that. Nature seems 
to teke nothing into account except the community. Amongst 

bees, | all individuals that are not intended to assist in the work 
of roprodnetion are made nenter by the hygienic rules to which 
they are submitted ; the males are put to death as psclesemonths 
as soon as their fintetion is completed, and cach stidier engaged in 
astrugele isa soldier dead. The bee docs:uot sting to defend 
itself. Thi stinging it cammits suicide. Tr stings toAcfend the 





collective existence. a 

Man is neither entirely an Individualist like a wild beast, hor 
completely a Communist like the ant or the bee. Thds fact con- 
denns to a fatal failure every absoliZe system, Collectivist« Indi- 
vidualistic: Communism and Anuchy. Man possesses at the 
same time powerful social instincts, and unsubdued indivadualistie 
instincts. Let no oneask him to live insolitude! Not only would 
one fall foul Af a profound repngnance on his part, but also"of a 
physical impossibility. Man~-who in a state society, becomes 
the master of creation,—when-once isolated, is no more Than the 
warst armed amongst animals. [He has neither the fAnscular 
power nor the claws auc the tecth of wild arftmals, nor the 
minuteness which esables the insect to dissimulate, nog the 
rapidity of the fallow deer and of the gazelle, nor the excessively 
prolific faculties whieh, if they are not a guarantee of life for the 
individual, at lvast secure ite conservation of the species. het’ 
nobody, therefore, talk to him abow isolation! Put neither let 
any one speak to iim about giving up his p™«onal freedom, his 
persenal initiative, the adventures aud the risks of his liberty ! 
His horror for the complete subjegtion of the individual to the 
social organism is equal to his horror for the condition of 





solitude. 
It is necessary, then, that man maj find, in the cenditions in 


which he liyes, the satisfaction of these two classes of instincts, 
and that he may be able to satisfy his individualist wants and” 


his social ones. Every system which neglects either of these 


tendencies sands condemned. 7 
‘There is another rpmark we ought to make, These twc-aspects 
= 
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of human nature aro naturally developed on a par withreach 
other. ~ Evolution even manifests itself in both sensgs. at: 
qnee, — 
When one studies ancient society, one perteives tha® ind#idual 
freedom was much less respected then than in our day, that the child 
was much mor.~ subjected to the family, and Ahat the Citizen was 
much more sacrificed to society. State reasons had then a power, 
and exerrised a doTinion, which theyhave since happily lost. 
The exile pf Aristides appeared the most natural thing in the 
wortd. . 
To-day ave still exile Avistides, when he ingonveniences us, but 
we donot avow that we oxNe him because he causes inconveni- 
ence ; we take good care to invent an imaginary erime to justify 
the banshment. Reasons of State still act; but they have lost 
&o much of their action oi the mind that we ave forced to Aisown 
thon whilst obeying them . . . whilst awaiting the time when 
nobody will be akle even to obey thom. We are condemned to 
en attitcde of hypocrisy, and it has been rightly said that hypo- 
crigy is’a homage paid by vice to virtue. But at the same time 
that modern Cociety distinguishes itsAf from anciont society by 
the greater extension which is giyen to Jindividnal scope and 
‘private initiative, it is also distingnisl from it by numerous 
conquests. made by the State over the individual, that“is to say? 
“by conquests in an inverse seuse. fi is thus that a ‘eotisiderable 
“number of Pablic function have been instituted, the possible 
creation of whiclt, ancientg had even no swpici¢a of, and tliat 
new ones are being instituted every day. oe i - 
: The individualistic and collective attributes of man are to this 
degree irreducible, that in despite of what—apparently at Ieast— 
way bo contradictory in tl fadt we are about, to state, all 
progress manifests itself a+ the same time by conghests made by ~ 
the, individual over soviety, and also by inverse Gonquests made 
"by society over the individual. A more, perfect Gvision takes 
plage every day between what ovght narmally fo belong to thé 
individual, and rhat should appertain to the Cémmune or to the 
State. - AU our struggles are concerned with this distrintion of . 
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premgatives. In this distribution all our progress and all our” 


reaction are summed up. 
~ It is this twofold chara 


a -~ 
acter of humanity which furnishes the 


reasCa why there are points extremely striking in all Collectivist 


criticisms | as also in every 


and why” an jmpertial and enlig 


an equal enthusiasm for 
eloquent pages vf Prow 
of Adam Smith and of Jee 

The line is, therefore, ¢ 
the statesman. Dyth see 
left to private initiative, ¢ 


claim through its different 


But this Iabour would 
begie. with mapping out d 
complefeayspem, a perfect 


defence pryferred by li i ecamomists, 
htened minds able to feel 
the admirable works of Mar x, for the 
non and Lassall@ and for athe works 
n-Baptiste Say, 
early drawn for the philosopher and for 
k for that which ought reasopably to be. 
and for tat which the Collectiwiky may 
elements, the Commune or State, 
vc unrealisable if it were praposed to 
etails, and tasfinish immediately with‘a 
whole. This task isthe work of eacltlay, 





a 





and is beiag pursued by 


1¢ natural cvolutiamof human society 


without the delimitations marked by the thinkers plying the 
part that one would imagine in this distribution of fanctions. 
The desire to rid onesel* of leading strings thet have become 
uscloss, and that of providing for the satisfagtion of new needs 
which are manifesting themselves, form almost the only motive 
* powers of that immense organism, the workings of which never 
stop. 





Sciences, however, is able, and ought, from this “ay forward, to : 
strive in ordér to“ind out a guiding principhich would admit 
of these “two aypects of man—apparently so opposed—being 
reconciled. 

We think that this guiding principle may“be_ formulated thus: ~ 

The Collective action may and should be Crécised on all occasians 
when the transference of a function Prom the individual to society 
has the effect, mot y of diminishing indinidutl liberty, but of protect- 
ing, “quarariectng, and developing that same liberty. 

In a word, the object sought for would be the plenitude Qf in- 
dividual liberty ; and -society—even in its-most Zarrow regulations, 
even when it would appear to injure that liberty-~auld not 
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intervene, in reality, except in order to develop liberty, ~, at _ 
least, i> order to defend it against a more dangerous aggault. ~ 
Such, we believe, are the principles in the light of which jit in 
necessary to examine the different economic eategories, Tf one 
desires” to remain in conformity with the facts of science, of 
experience, ar. of reason, se we 
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VIVERSE ANTINOMIESS-THEIR SOLUTION. 





“Ty modern society, free*compctition is the’basis af al& commeyce 
and of all industry. From thence proceed, in cagh section, of 
human activity, the rules of production. Competition is beneficial 
in the highest depree because it tends to improve the product 


and to lower the net cost. “ ~n 
But there are several antinomics in competition, even as there 
exist some in many other orders of phenomena. * 


-It happens, for example, that, by reason of its exaggeration, 
competition acases to improve the product, injures it.or ‘the 
contrary by fraud, and makés it impossible festhe individual to 
procure for himself the unadulterated objects: which fe desirts 
for his consumption, This is a first antinomy: It also happens . 
that, in the great enterpr’ses requiring the employment of very 
considerable capital- such as railways, meitime navigation 
companies, trans-continental cable companies, or, likewise, in 
enterprises which are concerned with the exploitation of an 
object tie amount of whicltis limited and cannot be created*by, 
the hand of man—as is the case with’ m&es—thut competition. 
ends in monpoly? that is to say, in its contro ; 

A,railway companys formed. It lays down a net work of rails, 
the construction of which involyes 2n expense of two, three, four, _ 
or five hundred million franes._ If no competing.exploitation comes 
along and establishes itself by its side, it is veuy evident that this ftst 
company remains absolute master of the carriage of pasengers and 
goods, and can take advantage of that situation so as_to falsify the, 
economic conditions,-and to force tariffs on the public out of 
“proportion with the’real value Uf its services, ae 

Will competition step in by means of the organisation of a.new 
company and the construction of a second parallel inc—Possibl y 
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0. ~This is even probable, if the ficld of exploitation—and eon- 
seaucnth, for that reason, the field of profits—is extensive ~But 
for this purpose there is necd of a new expenditure of a caystaT 
of two, three, four, or five hnudrcd million franes. 

As sJon as .the new line is open, the tariffs go down and the 
public breatho secly, cach compaay tending te kurn aside the 
traffic for its own profit; and tifus it happens that the cost of 
carriage isbrovght back, by the Inw of y%pply and demand, to the 
normal value of the service rendered. 

Unhappily, the. two companies soon perecive that they have 
been inflicting injury on one another, that their struggle has the 
effoct-Zi lowering the cost of carriage ina way prejudicial to their 
interests ; they become merged together, or form a coalition, and 
the pubse falls again into the inconveniences of monopoly. 

In onler that these inconveniences should be avoided, it would 
be heeasaary that «third line should be constructed. But the 
capitalists who wild undertake thet task would have to devote 
thereto still another half anilliard of francs, which would raise to a” 
milkiard and a half the expenses incurred in order to establish’ the 
means of communication between the foints in «testion. 

* New, it may be that the trattic Sulticientato remunerate half a 
milliard or a milliard may bo insullicient”to remuneratea milliard_ 
and a half. ~As the capitalist docs not bring forward his capital 
exvept where he meets with some“ehances of profit ; and as he 
‘undertakes nothing for glory alone, or in view of sume general 
interest (althoug> cae general-~nterest profits Ly etion) ; and, 
further, as he is not guided, and cannot be,-except by private 
interest ; if the traflic is not considerable cuough to remunerate a 
milliard and a half, “the third Jine will not be construeted, and the 
monopoly of the merged or coalesced companies will subsist in its _ 
integrity. 

Moreover, were it possible to usefully” create a third line, the 
monopoly would only be dgluyed, for the- facts which we have 
describes as certain to be produced between the two first companies, 
-world be infallibly brought about, by the gamé econmic fatality, 
“between vue merged companies and the new competing sevicty, 
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Here, then, is a case in which absolute economic freedom leads 
“to m-xopoly ; and one may easily recognise, by applying the samc 
earming to analogous premises, that this casc is not an isolated 
one. In mines, for example, 1 monopoly is even much more 
easily established, at least in many c*cumstances, In tut, the 
“Hicld in which-expleitation cxertsaitself is here sTnited not by 
human will, but by nature. 2 mine is discovered, it is not 
created ; and when a caprtalist or a company has taken "bossessian 
of all the mineral values oe a given kind, one can defy any atber 
capitalist to compete with them. 

Now, this union ¢f the mines of a selffsame nature ifthe hands 
of the same capitalist, or in the haifls of a number of capiNiists 
sufticiently restricted to enable them to form an understanding 
together aud to unite in making coalitions, is the logiciti conse: 
quence of the normal acenmulation of capital, a . 

If it is falseethat, if we ouly consider private individualspaapital 
tends more and more to bécome eoneentrated “a few hands, to 

“the detriment of the greatest number of iydividuals—a view whic& 
constitutes one of the fundamental errors of Karl Marx and of his 
. school—it is, on the othcy hand, absolutely true—and on this 
point the analysis of Marx is exact—that the sMall undertakings 
* ave a constant tendency to becoine effaced, and to disappear 
before the great undertakir 





The wion of the mining companics, or their mutual undér-_ 
standing, furces itself upon us, and it will Not be Dy erying out 
agadust monopoly> by applying feom time Tinie the 419th 
Article of the Fresch Code Penal, by striking here and there at- 
sone fanciers or some manufacturors sacrificed as a holocaust to 
the popular passions, that one gvill prevent this vesult from being 
_produced, for it flows from the unconquerable laws which regulate 
capitalistic society. - 

This monypoly, brought about by the very effect of a natural 
law which scems cutirely directed against it, is the secgnd con- 
tradiction, the secund antinomy offered by the study of ~ompeti- 
tion. We shall discover yet more of these antinomies. nite ne 

The ezthodox political economy shows us the worke: Gr and the 
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cap'talist meeting together on the market as two saints Deely 
ershang.ng, and arriving, by the balance of supply and dessand, © 
at the establishment not only of the just ayd@ normal, amoupt co 
the wage, but, also, of the general conditians of labour, 

Now, if it is-trnc that lasour is able to struggle agaigst capital ; 
if it is true aut, the centralisatien of the “‘vorkars—the conse- 
quence of | tho centralisation of ivilustry—makes day by day that 
she uggle fi inore-easy and more efiic: wivy ; there remains none the 
loss-and akvays will remain, a force inthe lands of capital against 
which all the efforts of the workers will break themselves in vain, 
because that force flows ftom the very nainrevf things. 

O7 this point, Karl Marx &ppears to us to have established his 
demonstration on a reek, We shi ull not reproduce the whole of 
the arguments which he gives, But there is one argument quite 
theoretical and quite & primi, which Mars does not formulate and 
whickvhowever, scems to us dibicult to refute. - i. 

As long as inv istry is divided — Autl it is to be hoped that it 
‘Will be-so for a long tinw—a capitalist who is outside the branches” 
in which monopoly forces itself upon ites cannot consent to a-re- 
form, cannot ‘liminish the hours of Srbour of his workmen, can- 
‘not“mprove the Sanitary conditions of hiworkshop, and éannot 
raise salaries, except by raising by that very fact, and immedi; 

-ately, the ost price of his commodity. ra 

Now, as we havo before ostabushed, the manufaccurer only 
retains for himpelt tne most inconsiderable art of the s nae 
value ‘produced, ine cue principal part whereof is F distributed toy 

~consumers under the form of a reduction in the*price of the si 
of consumption. x - 

Of the part sovretuined by the manufacturer, the most important 
traction is intended to be added, to the necessary accumulation. 
without which capitnl infallibly perishes. 

As the necessities of the market oblige “the capitalist to eontent 
himsel? with the least. possible profit, if he raises the cost price of 
hig cor:modity, he is compelled. to. demand a higher price than 

* that which his rivals demand for the same-article -From that 
wen gee AS eR OL ea we ogg ane: Go. HOG 
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scruf-aise into their causes,—naturally turn ‘away from himain ° 

“order-+s go to the man who offers them the same things Caeapoa 

“~nerreforming manyfacturer thus finds himself ruined by the 
man Wno has refused to effect any reform, 

If he is ruined, his workmen fall eut of work .They come _ 
upon the gencral labour. markeg, caysing wages. to’ ;> down ; and, 
consequently, they have such an Materest in the avoidance of these 
misfortunes that they are“yo more able, logically, to inNst UPR 
the reforms than the manuf, ccturer’ is in a position toaccompliah 
them, : 

In order that inrprovements of this: nature shoul become 
realised Ly the simple working of n¢tural forces, there wou be 
needed cither the unanimity of the masters in a given industry 
carried on in a particnlar country, or, at least, an unanimity on, 
the part of all the workmen employed in“that industry, in claim- 
ing these imp»ovements at the same time and with anesqual 
Vigour. ic 

> If even this universal underst anding—and for that: reason sv 
improbable — wore brought about, there would remain inter- 
national competition, which so stands in the way as “to make the 
best wishes abortive. - —_ a com 

~ Absolute freedom of commerce and of industry is, therefore, in 
capable of giving rise ta the sora reforms which the wonker has the 
night to exact, 

AncNier antinomy Atill :—~ 

-Ruivate industry Coes not manifest its usefit fects except in 

cases wherein the <Ammediate profit is,the motive which deter- 
mines the industry and serves as its propelling force. 

. But there are certain services.in which the material interest of 

the moment is nothing for society, while the interest of the future’ 
is everything for society, and ir- which, | from, the point ‘of view of 
profits,Ahere exists a conflict between these two interests. For 
these services private industry is totallx unadapted. a 

Education—sccondary edueatien,* and higher gducatior aboye 

1M. Naquet’s*remark- om education are made with reference to / to eduia- 

tional affairs in France. 
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all— belongs to that order. The master who opens ‘a Sohool. 
eyes nct in any way concera himself with the raising ofte ine 
tellectual and moral level of the nation. ~He has but oneren=, 
viz, to attract to himself the greatest possible number of scholars, 
and tu pocket-as much mc rey as he can. I the megns to attain 
this end cousists in the expellerce of the teach*ng imparted by 
him, one may be free from any“concern about the schoolmaster’s 
private faterest: the education will As free from all reproach, 

pPoy if, or the contrary, it is by « lax and inferior teaching 
that he succeeds in making the twenty franc’picces flow into his’ 
coffers, we shall see the“lovel of his teaching become lower from 
day“to day, 2 ra 

This second hypothesis is, unhappily; that which is the more 
-generauy realised in France. The abandonment of education to 
priyate-initiative brings with it the mutual competition of of schools, 
“ly€%s,” and colleges, ce 

Unhappily, tr young people whe, sa the teaching to which they. 
“Submit themselves, seek a solid cdueation,—the development ot 
their knowledge, and the perfecting of their minds—fotm the great, 
the very great exception. ‘Ihe imfiense majority of mankind 

“work in order tO create for themselveg_g position, They only see 
in the studies which they are forecd to undergo the diploma gr 
the final certificate, and only seck, to acquére this diploma or this 
_eertificate at_the cost of the least Exort. 

One may, “for. thie reason, rest assured that the. establaoment 
in which the “asters are c a superior order, and wherain-~he 
diplomas’ are only conferred after conscientiors examinatian, will 
receive the’ limited number f students who seck education for its 
own sake; but-that the great tmuunber will, on the contrary, run 
“after the rival establishments. .’Ihese latter will prosper, whilst, 
the former, simply | because it: 1as no absolute muhopoly, aud 
simply because a co.npetition is raised against it, will not pay its 
expenses, and will be condemned to perish. 

“‘This-gs take place so much in this manner in France that, even 
to-dag, _ the multiplicity of the State facuities produces, in a 
certain measure, effects of this order, and. the higher Council of 
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Public Education is obliged to take under its Consideration the 
tender— of tho students of one faculty to go to another faulty t= 
{3s their examinatiops, w hon they have some reasons to suppose 
that the examiners there are more indulgent, 

Thus, in the matter of education, conetition teng exclfavely 

to lower the vakte ot the prodact ;.and as, in thts Tistance, the 
excellence of the product is fundafnental for the welfare of society, 
‘it is evident that we have here a service which cannet be veatlls 
abandoned to the initiative c individuals, a 
~ It would be easy, but of no utility, to multiply this enumera- 
tion, which everyono’%an complete for hifself—the examples wo 
have furftshed being amply sufficie%t ‘in order that the ita, 
which wo wish thence to deduce, may be distinctly made clear. 

“To sum up: competition, in certain industries, leads de jacto to 
monopoly. Nearly everywhere it rendérs redgrms impossible, 
when the Touseeacnee of these reforms is, not the -lowering*but 
the raising of the cost price. It sterilises, in ese cases, the 
Tndividual goodwill of the capitulists, and. even makes frudtless} 
from the poitt of view of reform, the struggle between labour and 
aapital. : 

Finally, competition c*ten_brings about frauds afd falsificatiens 
“oy, at least, the debasement of the quality of the product. This 
result is realised cary always in the industrieS in ~vhich the 
oe 6. the product is everything, and the immediate profit 

to be pesketed i js nothing, since the interest of thg present has to 
yie\to the interest Uf the future. “These induscXes are doomed 
to a fatal inferiovityif they are handed over to individual action, 
and the services which devolve upon hese indygtrics continue to 
_suffer. & oe * 
_-~ Here, then, we have certain well ostablished, and very clearly’ 
defined ant“aomies, 

The pule of, the antinomy is, that every tune a given order of 
phenomena develops its” consequences in two opposed and cantra- 
dictory series, there is reason to anticipate a higher princ ple, 
synthesis, which will 2auxe the contradiction to disappear, and wil 
solve the cntinomy. 
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-This higher Gaile in the cxamples quoted by Bs % the 
~«tion Uf the State exercising itself, cither by laws and rey ‘Selations 
Imposed upon all similar industries, or even by the substitugion~> 
the public service for the free competition or individdals, Sn this! 
is seca the > importance af the collective side of humanity) If 
private indwc cial enterprise, involves the ‘hanpfacture of com 
inodities of bad quality, and thus aims a blow at the liberty, the 

'l interests, and the health of the purchaser, there is occasion for 
: £-5(porintendenge b by the State w ithhe view. of repressing fraud. 
If the interests of the worker, the preservation of the health oft 
- the labourer, and his we#t-being—which are tie primordial elements 
of ~-ockal power—are injured by a competition which ipowerless 
to protect them, it is necessary that the State should intervene to} 
equalize matters between the manufacturers, hy promulgating laws 
on thezhours of Jabowyon unhealthy workshops, on the labour of 
elul*~en and women, and on the w om kly day of rest, > 7 
lt private iividual action enGs In monopoly, and thys tends 

“o suppress the liberty of the consumer to the profit of the mono= 
poliser, justice requires that, this monopoly organise as a paxt of 
the public service, should Se carried on by the State, or that the, 
Stete should lutit, by severe regi: atigns and a continual superin-_ 
tendence, the rights of the individuals and of the companies into~ 
whose hards te monopoly has fallen. - es 

Finally, if the excellence of the Lroduct surpasses ir7importge<c 
the possible profitG—as iS the ease with gducation,—the~public 
service fovces Tif upon ‘us-as the only sation? Thus, pytic 
service is necessary for the railways or for the mines, orat the 
least, a limitation, by precige laws and by continuous administra- 
tive action, of the rights of companies. Public service is neces-_ 
‘sary for education.” Finally, laws protective of the workman; 
laws limiting the duration of th: labour-day for wom, children, 
or even for adults; “ecuring a day of rest each week ; ; aiming at the 
suppression of forms of labour destructive of the Fealth of those 
who a therein employed ;—sudh is the field on which the action of 
the State ought legitimately to be exerted,iot in order to put 
constiwa upon the individual, but, on the contrary, in ordef to 
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favoug liberty by destroying the obstacles accumulated by liberty 
Againe“erty. - ~ r 


“bye is yet another, service which justifies. the action of the: 
State, Waether that service is exerted by auperintendénes, a or is 
exerted by dircet exploitation held as wmonopoly. This 2° the 
service, which in-our Gays has becomg altogether inv Mtpensabile, of 
banks of issue. : 

In banks of issue, monopoly does not arise,—-as im thecase of 
railways or mines,—from the very force of circumstancea, Bu 
“hese great establishments, which are the regulators of monetary 
circulation, were abarrloned without directton to private ifitiative, 
no doubt tiere would be some excellen oncs ; but some, very litle 
secure, would also exist. The depreciation of bank notes would 
ensue under such circumstances. If it is true, indeed, tht? men 
of business would, most often, succeed in (stingyishing the, banks 
that are offe from those which would not be so,—that they wild 
accept the paper issued “by the “firsé whilst refus7"y that’ of the 
‘gSvond,—this would not be the case with the mass of the citwzenss 

Hare, everfbody would be in the dark. One would have but, 
one light to make things cler? by ; thé current rate of exchange ; 
but what a number of causes may influence this rate outside the 
astability of the establishment from which the ‘notes emanate ! 
‘The bribed press would-not fail_to lead the public Fito arror ; one 
weed falsif} by adroit manauv. ing thea normal price of exchange,” 
and, ate" some  inevityble aud repeated Tosses, “he pabiic at large 
word refise tG rec(ve the paper woucy and Suld no longer 
accept anything but sayment in specie, Circulation would thereby 
be impeded and production injured. 

it is needful, therefore, and of the abighest | necessity, that the 
State should intervene ; cither, a: to-day, in France, by conferring” 
the monopy’y of the issue of note. on a single | bank compelled to 
give sccvrity by a guarantée_ capiual ; or, as it the United States, 
by leaving the banks frec to establish themselves, but fixing the 
conditions outside which ng emission of notes is “permitte ; on, 
finally, by gstablishijg a State bank and making the »_bank ef 


emission arpart of the public service. . wa 
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One may hositate between these diverse solutions; b' watever 
-ke th solution adopted, State action—collective acti %—r1orces 
eitself upon us. . Moreover, in our opinion, two solutions oNy AT 
acceptible amongst the three offered : that’s adopted fh théUnited 
Staté+ and which, in guaxanteeing the public against the excesses 
of competit**" preserves tor ‘the public, howe7er, gl] its advantages ; “ 
or, on the other hand, the System of the State bank. Monopoly 
in the bands of a cCmpany is nearly always bad, because it levies 
wee “x on all citizens to the profit @aly of some few. Where a 
monopoly exists, common sense shows that it ought to be exercised 
by the monopolising company at cost price, except. in the oes in 
which the fact would be established—as may perfectly il happen 
—-that gratuitous exploitation as a part of the public service is still 
more“ ostly than oncrous exploitation by private individuals, 

But there is a remar*, the importance of which must be pointed 
otut-at once: viz, that in so far as it acts for tha pul<ervice, 
the State is sv-Nect to the gencraYla‘vs of the market. Its action, 

fromthe point of view of the distribution of wealth, does not in- 

-volve the consequences which the Socialists of the sehool of Marx 
anticipate ffom the socialisttion of te instruments of labour, Tt, 
is this which makes it, possible for us,to accept this form: of 
collective action, and is the reason Way M. Deville, in the intro- 
duction of his-nalysis of the doctrine of Karl Marx, rejects it. ~ 
- Indeed, as we have superabund#itly shown, society oe. 
“ burdened with the-croduction and distribution of wealth“1t can 
assume but one-burden, that of remedying Ahe di¥ects of ege‘li- 
Brium which arise from an entirciy-anarchicalcompetition,—which 
defects would upset the social mechanism... --__-__-— 

As to what baS been commonly called “the social question,” it 

cmay .be-summiéa~ Ch thus : It “s necessary to reach a point at at 
which tke functions of capital‘ .t and’ worker, whict\to-day are 
separated, may be Viited in the .ame pévsons. It is to o> desired 
that, directly or indirectly, the instriimest of labcar may be the 
prope ty of the man who puts“it to advantage. It is necessary 
that the social ‘action may be exerciséd uncesingly with the view 
of ak iT the formation of this state of things, the realisation of 
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awhicl- should be of a nature not only to satisfy the feeling of 
*justiosut also to greatly benefit the general interest. But it i 
“~of/:mportance to steer towards this social end, it is very necese 
sary t¢ guard oneself against the utopia which consists in believing 
that it is possible to attain that-ond ig an absolute mannes—an 
utopia which, inspirCd with thag hope, ivads up tobe Collectivist 
chimera. a> : 
The absolute and complete juxtaposition™of the funetions of 
capitalist and worker is ona of those final ends,—an granting ot 
yhich is offered by the asymptotes in mathematics, and are svul 
canyon in seviety,—ends towards which one jowrneys un- 
ceasing S~but the very condition inaorder to approach them is 
that one is doomed never to attain them. 


GHAPTER “IIL 
SOLRTION. 


‘Ue/S the y-present we have overthrowa the theory of Collectivism 
pure and simple; shown in what circumstances the collective 
action hes the right avd the duty of exeroising itsclf, aye“ndi- 
cated the end towards which it is necessary to steer” But by 
what method ought we to take steps towards attaining this ond f 
This ithe problem which it now remains for us to examine. 

The French Revolution has furnished ug, in regard to this, a 
g&hexample to ‘meditate upon. 

The Revoluty of 1789 was much fore a sovial than a political 
eevohion. ‘ * 

Our- great Assombliés of 1789, of 1792, and of 61793, fqynd 
themselves it the presence & an ‘oldafendal society, already pro- 
foundly impaired, but of which it was as ngedful to complete the 
destruction, and to the replacement Twhich it was necessary to 
preceed. In teat society the land was posgessed by thé proprietor 
af the soir The seigniorial props ‘ty was charged with en: 

cand its divitica, thereforey pecame impossiviv. he layne 
such that the £¢ fyndal lord eguld not lose, anh, as & consequepee, 
_ te peasant could only with aifieM ty acquire gnything. 

As regards manufacturing, “it hardly existed. Industry had 
only commenced #7 omerg Ze dat of the handicraft stage to enter into 
hat which Karl Mars calls the nfnufacturing period ; and manu" 
facturing,-already in fulfdevelor nent in Great Brittin—which 
has preceded us in th field of ind \stry—Aad only just be>yn with 
us. The handicrafts reighed still wit their guilde and Crpora- 
tigns, © ecuring an existence for~a certain number of privileged 


péople, ‘and mézeilessly throwing the othe» into the ranks of 
mend. cuit : 


~ Sig Se 
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The Revolution might have pr ‘oceeded by wag of Violent expr, 
prithio” and torn tho land away from its possessors and gi yen tte Rto 
she/ oasants. It employed quite another means. It seized hod, 
no ache, of the postessions of the Chnreh ; but these possessions 
could not he assimilated to*the prSperty of an individual. They 
were a momns of asmuring a public service by a spggig) endowment. 
This endowment might have alis™peared if the service were 
heneeforth judged uscless, or even—as it haspened— if the service 
were assured in another,imanuer,—by the Stat budg@\ for 
example,—or else by the rieht af association being granted te wie 
Eee by pegnitting them to set gpart funds of gheir own, 
mairds the nobles, the Revgjution only took away from 
them their possessions when they conspired against the Republic, 
—when they emigrated and went to Coblontz to bear.armmagainst 
the fatherland. In, their case the pryaishment of confiscation; 
Wintteuas payt of the Tegislation of the pori€, was prénggeeced 
against them ; but this w%s simply a penalty, a gail not a measure 
sof sodial renovation, The avistoeritic families who remained ja 
Vi rance,——-such as the Montmorency famil§—and who did uot raise 
insurrection against the mew order of fhings,, avere not ‘dis- 
turbed in their rights as proprictors, and preserved all sheir 
property. ea 
* Morcover, the violent dispossessions which tgok place on ne- 
xint of war hardly brought™ ont any social effect. *Often, even,” 
the ame iar creamer wre thomerpat Nady hichemhey had beow 
ade. ‘Thi was-cemporarily the case with the ecclesiastical 
possessions, the sale of which fvoduced simply the substitutiorof 
a new proprietor, much more rapacious, for the former good-~ 
natured owner, who contented himsclf with am insignificant rent. 
The sold and confiseated lands* fell To the lot of bourgeois-proprig= 
“tors, who-ought them very ¢ caply, wad who carved put estates 
sor thuselves from tie ruiy of the fommer possessors. The 
“peop” in the country gered nothing, or hardly anything, in all7 
these changes ; and if the Revalutio? had been confined % “o these 
acts of dispossession, and had not modified leg*slation, “t wogld, 
have con: lécely fated its work would have been as 
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But at the sare time that the Revolution proceeded with con- 
figvations and sales which were the outcome of war, an the’ sole” 
‘purpose of which, as we have already said (and which \it4~ 
necessary never to loxe sight of), was the mire speedily t¢ break 
up the partisans of the old régime, it took care to make laws which 
prevented that régime from being reconstHuted, aud made its 
total destruction at once necessary and definitive. 

To thg industrial rder it abolished the guilds and corporations. 
‘Vosxing lost” the traditions and customs might bring about their 


Tuconstitution, tho Revolution even aimed a blow at the right of 
association, in order to give the new traditians the pup on 
themselves, and to make its work imperishable. It we7 only in 
the second half of this contury that the reaction has begun against 
that secies of political protectionism which has henceforth be- 
come useless. - ": 
7n the agriccural world the Revolution suppressed ++—Tigue 
of primogenituxe and entail. Tt “erm much further. Here also, 
-feariry the dominion of old habits, it determincd to prevent the 
fathers of family from individually reconstituting.these super- 
‘annuated ingtitutions, and # dealt a blow to the right of bequest. 
Saye as regards a portion, carefully limited and left at the dis- 
position of the testator, the RevolutiOmdeereed the equal sharing 
of the proper ty, within the family. Pe - 
These Jaws have sufficed to brag about very rapidly oe 
--transformat*n of seciety.- The idle rich, having no long the 
‘ndivisibility of” property in_rder to perpgtuate sheir fortuns-— 
injured by their tastes for “expenditure, and by the partition of 
the family estates—were very quickly driven to the necessity of 
selling. The pe—sants, on the other hand, evet laborious and all 
che more thrifty ¢-they now sa” in their savings the possibility 
for ‘themselves of becom*ng pos: essed of the soil, have piled up 
money, sou by sou, =ith which they have bought, in little Mits ata 
time, the Jands of the seigneurs and c* the ruined Dourge?is. ut 
is in tis way that, at this moment, the half of the national soil is 
possessed by agvicultural workers, and that +hus the instrument 
of lal wr js, for the most part, in the hanus 67 those w..o_utilise it, 
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‘This democratic work is still going on, and everything—even 
he “eprSsion which has supervened in the veturns from agricul, 
tare, ‘hich makes land a very disadvanitageons investment for the 
bourge-is—tonds to use the agricultural instrument——the soil— 
‘to pass more and more into the ‘baits of the workers in the-fields, 
~ We may say in passing that the so- called laws sf -agricultural 
protection, w hich have been passionatety voted for some time in order 
to raise the income of the landed proprictor>, go egunter to this 
movement, and have the result of fettering the work ofthe, 
- Revolution. 
“Ts doubt, this solution of the land qvestion by the dévision ad 
infinituasof the soil presents some considerable inconveuienges. 
It prevents the employment of machines which, by diminishing 
the cost of cultivation, would furnish the farmers with the+means 
of struggling more efficaciously against the importations of the 
=— it rynders difficult the employment & the procesge> of 
George Ville, which would Glo this struggle to by carried on by 
raising cousiderably the returns from agriculture. But, in*egard. 
to this, association will complete the work which minute sub; 
division has begun, und association Will take placé, despite the 
extreme repugnance of the peasunts to part with +heir property in 
the soil. It will take plat, because it becomes a condition of life 
Ge death for our agri 
~awaiust ceonomic neces 





Iture, and becanse nothing gan prevail 
atu Jeo f 
li, “herefure, modern industry had n%~ beerecreate’ since 17897 
and had not developed itself with an extraordinary rapidity, the 
soci, question would not exist. . 
Indeed,w ith regard to the land, thanks to the Jaws of the Revyolu- 
tion, that question has, so to speak, solved itil by the norma] 
“evolution and by the natural ope”ution of the social forces,—nt leas* 
Within the- Tinnits in which a q -estion co complex can be solved, 
and } “goes on being sclved fram day to dav. . 
Tnrannufacturing, the meterial parcelling out of means of wealth- 
production cannot be an clemert of solution as it has heen in 
agriculture. {The reason for this is simple. Land is of good cor 
bad quality. It is“large or small, But in ary case, wKatever 
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may be its productive power, whatever may be its exten\it in by: 
iself a& complete instrument. Let us take an estate a ten. 
thousand hectares ; we have a vast ané powarful clement af ‘pro- 
duction, If we parccl it out + ten thousand lots of one hectare 
or in Cwenty thousand lots of half-a-hectare, cach of thse lots wilk 
be an instrument as complete, as Derfeet, althouga much smaller, 
as it was before the division of the parcelled out estate. There is 
vothing “ike this in manufacturing. A factory is an assemblago 
~& “aried Tnachines employed by the“igeney of a central motor, 
concurring in one single end, and forming a whole—a compliga” 
and higher totality. F 

Ir order to remain adapted to its end, this machinery ought 
always to contain within itself all the parts of which it is com- 
-posed. If we divide it, if we separate, one from the other, the 
sub:mechanism of. which it is formed, we sifill have TA DG seen 
sidercble capital into a series of objects shorn alfhost entirely of 
value, and certimly altogether lacking in productive power, 

“It is therefore not pessible that the worker can become pos- 
sossed pf fractions of a factogy as a peasant does of small bits” of 
land. The solution df the problem docs not consist in minute 
subdivision. . ~F 

But,—as if, in human society, things containcd in themselves 
the clementvof fneir own transforma“on,—the excess of capitalism 
has caused the remedy to ise to “the surface, and this rer<ay 
consists in sharcholuing societies, and in tho~ extrene division of 
industrial capitcl which reswtts Hom the ccastitution of these 
“sucieties, ts ‘ 

* As long as capital was ind*vidual and the factory belonged to a 
single proprictor, the accurculation of capital aways cmpticd ~ 
itself into the same purse and the : oor man was unable to acquire” 
anything from it. . 5 ~ 

Lut mackinery, by its developments in the course-of the-nine- 
teenth century, has requ*red sych a considerable amount of 
capital Caat the sormal accumulation was not sufficient, It has 
therefore been negessary to bring togetherthe- capital o* different 


individuals ——-to unite. to eroup ang bland theen amne cee 
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-single capital ; ;—in a word, to form companies. Tt was only unger 
~ theses. Yonditions that the creation of railways was possivle and 
coul’ be realised. a 
Afterwards,—the movement still aontinuing,—trading companies 
of lesser immortance were created, andefrom the time the Ngisla- 
tive powers inthe “different countries made the" aSsociation of 
capital relatively free, the foundation of sogjeties of this nature 
has taken an immense development. Now, sharehohing*societics 
_ are nothing else than the indirect means of the subdivicion of tls. 
~teatory ; one cannot divide it materially, but one can divide ad 
infinite ay its value, its capital, and, for that very reason, its profits 
And as the shareholder is subject Yo the conditions of society 
created in 1789; as, when he himself does not labour—the stocks 
being divided at cach succession—he is promptly ruined ; as, 
ver, the men ¢f small means ccofiomiseysave money and 
buy the stocks" which aboynd in the market, these latter some 
into possession of moveable property just as the peasant _ come 
into the possession of landed property.» 
ask the Panama Company how many large investments and 
“how many small ones there“were in their eftterprise, and you will 
be edified as to the d*ffusion of personal property. It wil& be 
abjected perhaps that the example is badly chosen, because the 
savings placed in the Panarra enterprise havo Veenndestroyed 5 
be this Cxample is only brCught forward to show to what ‘y 
gigant® accumulatien of capital the “small & savings can amount, 
aiid.from that poi7t of viewathe-example cou not be more 
strikipg. 6 cee 
As to the bad use that may be made of these savings, the ques 
~tion is quite a different one. Some -inquiry needs to be made on 
shat point. 
C'TradeAnvestments are, in fact, much inferior to land invest-f, 
ments, pecause they lend ‘themselves more easily to the machina-), 
tions of unsound speculation. ] a - 
The peasant who makes himself the possessar of a Diece* of 
land knows ~hat kD buys, and thus finds himself protected from * 
robberv™ 7 
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The workman who buys stocks in some industrial cCucern, 
xarely “nows what is being gold to him. He is forced to fend Taitli- 
-to the newspapers, which indiscriminately praise the g 2 good Favet-" 
ments and the bad. And as the bad investments ave quoted at a 
much higher interest ; ag those who issue the shages advertise 
them the mort extensively ; it is.more oftefi toyards these high- 
flown investments that the Saviags of the poor are directed—only 
to be swallowed up, in the end, in the coffers of a class of financial 
rirftes, AWere it not for this piraey which daily goes on and 
drains the savings of the worker, the movement for the democrat 
tisation 6f industrial capital would have prevented as rapidly as 
tha democratisation of landed capital. - 

It is therefore in the direction of the guarantees to provide 

. agains’ these spoliations, against this scandalous exploitation of 
ignorance, that the prblic authorities ought to turn their at- 
ten#ion, Here we have one of the ¢ 








eat means “<7 Solving 
the problem “which to-day justly” impassions the minds of 
“men. - 

- The public authorities pught also to secure tes the workers 
every imagmable fevility “o defend their interests against the. 
lopts of capita They entered on that path when they pro- 
claimed the right of association, and granted to the workers the 
-liberty which the laws of 1791 had refysed them, viz., to fornt 





themselves into trade-unions, ~ ~ 
These firsc essay~ are sall timidly made and must be courage- 
-qualy pursued” 2 ‘so « 


- + We said before, in a chapter devoted to tha iron law, that that 
“law is very relative ; that it is only verified under given con- 
ditions, in a Ktnited spacg of time, and on the basis of the 
“actual minimum ‘consumption ; that it is not true in time and_ 
space, atid that unless this were so,—no social progress being 
realisable,—we shorld still be in*the position we were at «he epoch 
of the troglodytes. 3 oy * . 
- The minimum consumption, 4 soon as the population becomes 
limited, presents a constant tendency to- rise. - Otherwise ex- 


pressed, real wages—and it is necessary to underatand by that 


r 
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expression the purchasing power of the money recived as wagesg~ 
~ilweiye tend to angment. - 


tis incontestable that the natural grouping togethet of 
workmen, —such as results from the very force of things, from 
industrial centralisation, — as well, as, the voluntary grosping 
togethor which the law makes fre, and which indivieli@l initiative 
realises, play a considerable part 4u this inerease of the minimum 
consumption, and consequently of wages. a - a 
If this is the case; if the «o-called ivon-law is moulded onl in 
% malleable metal ; it the wages of the worker are not strictly 
limited to that without which life woulé be impossiblé ; if tho 
worker obtrins, cither under the forns of diminution of the value 
of the prodnets or otherwise, the return of a part of the social 
surplus-value ; he becomes apt, like the cultivator of the sil, to 
economise, He is able, with his savings, to buy bonds and 
shares becames a capitalist. 7 a 
Is it necessary, for the solittion of the problet, to urge for 
co-operative associations for the purpose, of consumptior™ ands 
proguction ? +The answer to that question will have to be positive, 
or negative, according to the end one aims at it seeking to 
Aevelop co-operation, = a 
Tf the end aimed at is,—in that respect as for the participation 
“ot the profits, —the placing Jin the hands of te worker an- 
instrument of production aud aancans of saving superior to thosé 
which he possesses uyenly, the answer™nnist eo affirmative. Co-. 
operation comYines c#orts which, without it, woul@have remained. 
isolated, increases the intensity of labour, and enables intelligent, 
laborious, and active men to come more quickly by that way than* 
by others into the possession of cayital. But # one seeks, in 
_eg-operative societies, a means of, rendering the workman owner oft 
the tool itself with which he labours,“one must answer in the 





negative the question pnt just Tow, It world be necessary, in- 
deed, it: order to accomptish that purpose, to make these associa- 
tions species of societies in mortmain, and to_dispossess the 
worker who wauld ceese to labour of the portion of capital created 
by him, pat nns, one Ww ould fall hack very qnickly i detail into all 
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the vices of Ccllectivism, without even having the geneal ad- 
vantaees of that system. On the other hand, if one or seycral & - 

+ those engaged in collective industry may at any moment, redire 
from the -socicty in their capacity as workers, but in 3o doing 
only give up the share in the profits appurtenant, to heir labour, — 
not the shave of the profits appurtenant*to their capital,—the 
society, co-operative at the beginning, ceases very rapidly to be so, 

_ and ttansforms itself into an ordinary shareholding socicty, the 
“ec“operation at the ontset having been only a means to enable the 
members to obtain capital, without having the power to be any- 
thing thore. Co-operstion, therefore, cat sever become a social 
institution ; it can only be one of the thousand ways ~hich enable 
the Jower classes to rise higher and to enjoy the possession in 
theit-turn of the direct benefits of ownership. 

Rut the importance attached toco-aperative socictics, con- 
silored as a means of placing the means of Inbour mn hands of 
the worker, sCises from a false conecption, and even from a narrow 
conreption. No doubt it is necessary to aim towards uniting 

- more and mare the fmetions of capitalist and orkman in the 
sanio persons. lt & neces: ary to xm at the suppression of mexe 
“jalers and mere day-workers, But it ig mowise necessary that the 
functions -of workman and capitalist should be confused in the 
same individials, and this in the narrow domain of a given pro 

* duction, as is the case with the~peasants who are astually owners 
of the soi. Its not Gecessary, for example, that in-an enter- 
_ prise in which the iron orc.is worked, everxbody chould be, at the 

~ same time, a workman employed at the factery and a shareholder 
in the same. It is engugh that the qualities of capitalist and 
workman sheuid be combjned in those who constitute the whole 
" body of workers “engaged i in universal production. ed 

An individual may be simply a wage winner in an industry 
without.owning im that indusi~y the Ieast particle of capital, and 
he may be at the same time a sharelsolder in another society in 

whieh, not contributing any labour, he takes part simply as a 

- capitalist. Many of the drivers of the 4‘fiacres.” in Paris were 
sharcholders ‘or bondholders in the Panama Company. They 


. 
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certair*y did not work in the cutting through cf the isthmus, 

they “vere not, on the other hand, owners of any share = the, 
“ Campagnie des petites voifares.” And, ueverthcless, from the : 
general point “of view of gecicty considered as a whole, they were 
none the less fapitalists and workers —paid workmen in regamd to 
the “ Compagnie ges ]2tites voityres,” and capitalist ¢ Panama. 
They performed surplus-labour and swelled the surplus- -value on 
the one hand; and they drew, or hoped to draw, from the extplus- , 
value on the other, - a 

™ The fact that, at the present time, the worker may be a share- 
holder in the very eerprise to which he is attached is’ a par- 
ticular case> a fortnitons incident, which adds nothing to the 
commingling of functions towards which human society ought to 
tend and, indeed, docs tend. This particular case is perhaps warthy 
of enlisting our attention, .Porhaps there 4s reason to press the 
worker Tonwerd towards this goal as much as possible by partia- 
pation in the profits, seeing tfattwhen he invests Mis savings in 
the <nterprise in which he is employed, he knows what he is Ding 
with bis money and is less exposed to be deceived. But—let us 
repeat it—this fact has notl“ng to do with-the generai theory.. 
‘Tiat theory requires that the number of idle capitelists should go 
‘on diminishing unceasingly. : 

? again, it requires thet the number of those whe axe simply 
paid workers-should also go on-decreasing. It finally requires ° 
that a number of men growing in numbe? every~lay shall partici- 

pate, as workers, in the products of the necessary Jabour, and, _ 
as capivalists, in the~profits resulting from what Karl Marx calls ~ 
surplus-labour. 

_If we educate the worker ; if we »ut himi ina position to defend 
himself against the monstrous cnterpri es of “the baser sort of 
speculation ; if we confer on him rights which will enable‘him to 
protect his interests and to cause “he iron law-to bend more and 
more evry day; the soviai question—the perpetual Fieri, as 
Hegel would have said—will disappear from the number of our 
urzietics, becanse it will go on gradually solving itself. Laws, on 
the limitat tiou of the F.oour day, on unhealthy occupations, on the 
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labour of childrea and women, will equally enable the solusfon to 
-be haz*ened. a a 
The same result would probably ff! w from a progressive A4axon 
successions and from every measure whch vould «heck the tend- 
ency-of great accumulations to get into ‘the same “hands. Cin =A 
word, one cf the errors, —the fundamental error. perhaps,—of the! 
“Marxist school has consisted im the belief that capital is accumu-| 
lated + a number’ of hands becoming every day more restricted ;' 
“vhilst, 4 the contrary, capital has~ marked tendency to become 
domocratiscd and be diffused.) Marx suw that imaginary being: 
called the manufactor?, and that other iMaginary being, called 
aceumulated capital—unigte in appearance, and intented to carry 
on the manufactory,—and he spoke of the stamping out of the 
small~people because, in fact, the large factories kill the small 
ones, and the great cayitalists kill the sma4, But what he did not 
sec is, that in ‘this there is only a moditication-in’ tie mode of 
production, that the individualisation of capital is not thereby 
~affecced, and that, on the contrary, it is facilitated by that con- 
-contration, - 
Indeed, what docrit matter if twe thousand small traders have 
bean suppressed by the Bon Marché theaLouvre, the Printemps ce, 
the Place Clichy, when an equal or greater numberof producers 
have beep ab> to invest their savings in-the shares of the Place 
Clichy, of the Pr intemps,, of the-Bonr Marché or of~the Louvre ? 
"What does it matter if Zen incoherent logal railway eperprises 
-are replaced by a gront and.mugh more goréral & ‘aterprise, when 
“the new company which is formed unites in *sclf as many share- 
“holders as all the companjes which have preceded it? The final” 
result is the seme 5 the ownership is quite as much divided as 
“formerly ; it is ony more solid, because the great and powerful. ~ 
companivs spoken of offer guarantees which are hardly ever offered 
by the small enterprises having “io consistency ; and thus they ad- 
mit of money saved being invested with Zreater security, without 
it rurning the risk of disappearing in a small private business or-~ 
in a-small company w ith no future before i, —_ a 
Not only—contrary to what the Marxists, “deceivea | be the con- 
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templtion of the imny/nse amount of capital put‘in circulation ip 
our Gazz, suppose—is property quite as much divided toAay es, 
for-nopi7, but it is evon infiytely more so. aa 
The froverngnt whieh /zas set, up in relation to the soil after 
1789, is repysduced t¢e’day in the clearest fashion in ind»stry 
proper ; and, in the fame way as this movement haz solved, in 
regard to the land, the fundamer+al “question, of our,stime; so itt 
will solve it in this case, a Sa 
To hasten that solution whet is necessary? We have aust indi” 
“rated it:—viz., to facilitate private enterprises, to guarantee the 
small people against aeeption and fraud ; rach day more and more 
to furnish che worker with the weapon ~f education in order to Rut 
him ina position to safeguard more efficaciously his interests ; wo 
cause the State to intervene in order to protect the Liberty f the 
weak, to oppose that which dujures the publir health, to act by taxa- 
tion-in @ eotretven manner with a view to prevent The formatior of 
too great individual fortunes, “atl also with a view prevent the 
soi from being more parcelled up every day; to cause the obstacles 
to disappear wich a series of bad governments have accumulated, and 
~achich the actual want of soldarity among Pe nations Forces the 





3 “overnmen!rto accumulate still more. a aA: 
The principal of these obstacles lies in the war expenses, and ir 
“the national debts which are the consequences thereof. : 


War exporses have this immerse inconvenience, vz. that of being 
unprodsetive, and of, putting impeditients = the’ way of the 
accumulation ef thé ,eneral capital of a country? _ Because they 
are unproductive it-should not, however, be coneluded that they~ 
are uselesas 

When a country is menaced —nd all countrice in Europe are 

\ menaced, or may reasonably believe themsesves so to be—it is” 
certainly forced to put itsclf in a state of defence, cost what it 
may. It is better to expend corsiderable sums unprofitably than 
to periga. The summunc Lonum is life. What would be the use 

~of the national wealth when thé rations would have perished? 

“But if the exnenses af wwar_ are useful, if they breed a relative 
security wich ren?crs labour and production ‘possible in the 
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diverse branches of human activity ; if, fiym this point cSviey, 
ni. is admissible to call them indirectly Hh ohing it is note the 
+ loss“certain that, by themselves, thé do not determine jae =ro- 
duction of any weglth. The labour wi ic they’ psord does not, 
properly speaking, create value. Let: a “ederationNof peoples in- 
tervenc tocnetrow, and all the guns, all the riflgs, all the powder, 
*smokeless,or not; will be tfrown aside as useless, as presenting no 
- Jongef,, any, utilit}, and as incapable of being exchanged with 
“anything, a 
Ani these unproductive expenses are considerable, Thoy drait 
GF an ifhmense amount of capital which, ifsit had remained free, 
would have fertilised the yoil, multiplied the means ~f communi- 
cation, and founded new industrial undertakings. These enter- 
prises —by increasing the productivencss of Jabour, by raising in 
‘an absolute manner, even thongh possihly they may lower in a 
rc ative manner, the quantity of wealth which tha worter receives; 
ina word, by tendering the iron ew more and more flexible, and by 
real’y leading to a rise of wages,—-would have the result of frcili- 
- fating the formation of investments and the coutin“al accession of 
new social Strata toxthe enjoyment °F property, - 
~ Jn lien of thts, these sums are to-day, properly spaye<Z, throv n 
_into theser, “And, as they cannot always bo drawn from that part 
of the natioral income regularly devoteg. to public “Cxpenses, 2a 
‘States are obliged to maké calls upon the social reserve fund for 
them, whién finds itself Ciminished to that extent,—it 5 not to 
. taxation, bug“to borrowing that nations ate compelled to have 
“recourse in ordéy to obtain them. As a consequence, there ensues 
* the gradual formation of enormous debts, the interest on which 
~swells every -‘oudget in suc a manner, that every day the 
* obstacles to the Zecumulation of capital become greator, bearing: 
in their train an increése in the price of everything, a slackening 
of industry, and a-vrogressive Aiminution of wages resulting from 
the industrial marasmus combined with the ris¢ in the price of 
provisions, The iron law renéws its power under the dominatiop- 
of these detestable cireumstances, and individual theift mee wt 
ever-inereasine obstacles. Borther the® fat a we 
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judice’<prings up a diferent countries. The State invesh 
ments | came to be co“sidered as the surest of all. They kycom,, 
theveg ‘ators of Ke market/; and it is in this direction that vhe 
small savings, oa ae a ‘the savings of average amount, tend 
to become iav/sted “ 
‘Well it is, if the Seal bud gets,-—having become ror? and more 
swollen,—do not reach one of these ‘States with whiah priva 
enterprises are too much familiar, and which terminaxe int ia 
_bankruptey, dragging into dimster all those who will beve had” 
rn exaggerated confidence in the State credit, and, indirectly even, 
many of those who ha~e “created industries,” 
As long “s it shall be necessary * maintain armies, bréld 
fortresses, cast guns, manufacture mélinite or other, different ex: 
plosives for the purposes of war ; as Jong as it shall be necosseey, — 
almost asscon as an armament is completed,--to puti it asidein order 
to substitute for another more in harmony with the progress of He 
science of destruction ; as long‘as “ shall be impossibl’ to extinguish 
the zational debts and even to prevent: theiy increase ; as lovg ag, 
the fear of int national conflicts shall continue to add itself to alt 
“these evils alse creating an o “mosphere of irsecurity, which x ob, 
Ss ‘ucts a~aterprises reauiting a lengthy time in which to ke 
-eornpleted ; as long as the strugyle for life between the nations 
guail force these to fight-cach other by »astom- house-tariffs,—acif 
these latter were gun-shots,—and shall thus fetter “exchange and pro- 
duction >+as long as these obstacles of all Xinds sll remain strewn 
across the path *f mankind, lot noone speak of progress, of serious 
social Teforms, and -beneficent evolution. No true reform is-, 
possible, no social evolution can be effected. At most, what is ' 
permitted to the nations is to turn PZemselves about en their beds cf 
“Nornow, while effecting some modifications in=their laws which” 
they take for reforms, and which are hardly changes at allt 
The social question tends tr solve itse by the natural 
prégress of thinfs ; and the solution would perhaps be much more 
~~bastened on than one thinks if i ‘vere possible to urge en the 
“oveniont. Pat it wilh be fatally obstructed, stopping short in 
its development, and ao going backward, as long as that menu- 


we Nent of homer folly which is called the med peace, soll not 
ie) 


\ 








. * iaysisappeared from Europe. 
* “4st is not against the great industri NM companiks, it, is ny agrinst 
the masters, that the Socialists ought x concent. te oes efforts ; 
it iCagainst the armed peace, \ 
How cat ‘en end be put_to thix armed peuce t. By war, it is said 
oo hy some. ~The remedy is, at lerst, heroic: Would it be efficacious ie 
>» canee clearly ‘Wiest would be lost thereby ; young and valiant 


‘ ‘men, werkers in the flower of ther age, an immense amount ol 


‘ gapital,~ for which the war indemnity would not even offer cori 
} perisation to the vitorious nation,—a Prolonged stoppage in 
Yr ropean labour; and af this adorned, on the side of the 
{ ‘vonquered,. with national bankruptcies. and numberless miseries, 
. -withCut reckoning that, on the morrow of the war, the same 
* rivalries as on the evé of the contest,«—om at grit of the 
st.me nature,—would force the co-partners of #S sil to recom- 
mence, with renewod-vigour, the?uinous system to which, > ig 
OF (var, it would haye been essayed to put an end, is, 
sore, neither by war 4hat armed pgace will be be nor by 


rmaments that wa? will be abolisli»d. To-the old a AN og 








Kt vis pacem para bellum, which sigce dhe last twer7 years | te 


7 Bismarcké, the Crispis, and other politicians of the same a 
‘Yepeat imcescuntly, there/is good reason-to prefer the adage are 
infantin ; St vis ypacem para poem (IF YOU WISH PACH, PREPARE 


Rey: PEACE), * ‘2: te he 


a 


Ss 


Ss Itis, nevestheless, necessary to recognise+nat it*does not. t_ depend me 
ee ‘upon anyone.at this moment to stop the mor»ment of furious folly —— 
co drags Europe along; that the peace cannot be fruitful unless ~ 
¢ is honourable; that tha ion which would degrade itself to 
2° ‘avoid war won avoid probably nothing at all, and would a 
. condenined to suffer war under conditions much more disadvan- 


er tageous.— a ‘a, —_ 





It is none the less true that on Sera peace, and on it almost __ 


—excltsively, the social question rests. Jee 
“ 2€the Socialists would abandon the CoMectivist—sotche whtlu 4 


keep the sensible minds at a distance from “hem, aud hus injure 
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the expansion of the s/stem; if, ivory idee eink bane 
exclut-ly—they Wie all their efforts against armameriongnt\/_ 
war} #1 \ir politig“l trjumpY. would be rapid, and rapid, too, ther’ 
natural Aovial ey4lution wich woyld*follow upen the generat dis- 
armament." aese effo’.s they put, forward, no doubt: but, Pith, hy 
them they are the accessory object when they ought % to be th 
principal one ; and, moreover, by the errors which ee fer ne 
foundations of their doctrine, they postpone The hour cf sucyess. [& 
I am, for my part, profoundly a Socialist. Social inequctity and” 
uijustice are revolting to me. “I'am hurt as much as—and mgre bead 
—any one, by the contf: ast, of excessive wealth and extreme misety> 
But I have the certitude, no less profownd, that Collectivism rod 
“aggravate, in lieu of mitigating, the evils from which we suffer ; 3 
that the. solution,—condemned to remain perpetually impeTfect, 
whilst Perce auprincling nearer to peFfection,—should: only - 
be sought f tT action simply of natural law; and of ne 
normal machinery of society, legislative reforms hardly eye: 
ing, capt in the manner. of oil intended to lubricate the 
State,machine’| Iam certain-»hove all, thes the threats of way, 7 


he Sar thay deter aine, and the rational debts a : 


t 37. Sa the true obstacles to be underinined. i ) 





EOC, which make the evils necesst vy, will have"to Aisappear™ * 
in order that Socialism may be pessible ; and I am conyjnced that+ 
the chiéNnission of Socialism is to struggle agvinst ftiese mis- 
chievous errors, and forfell them to the ground. ° x 
This task Socialis. tries to fulfil; but it does not sufficiently ~ 
concentrate itself on this single pois p Let it dg .this, and ‘tn 
rapidity of its triumph will equal t¥@ greatness of ité task. sf 
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